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of uncharted seas . . . ships to girdle the earth 
and sail proudly back to Plymouth Sound. Such 
enterprise has made us what we are. But to-day it 
is more easy to be bold. Risks there are and many 


In Elizabeth’s yards rose ships to brave the anger | 
... yet few against which we cannot guard. | 











Insurance is at hand to offset every private and 
It is the modern prelude to 
Used with sagacity, insurance can 


commercial risk. 
adventure. 
help to turn a phantom argosy of hope into a 


treasure ship in full sail. 
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FAMOUS MEN PLEAD HUMANITY’S CAUSE 


MR. 
DUFF 
COOPER 


writes: 


“The war against 
disease is unceasing. 
There are no armi- 
stices. It is a war 
that unites instead 
of dividing human- The Rt. Hon. A. Cuff pt P.C., DS.O. 
ity. It is a war in which we all can—and all 
should—play our part. Cancer is the most 
terrible of all our adversaries. The best way 
in which the ordinary citizen can contribute 
towards the ultimate defeat of Cancer is by 
sending a gift to The Royal Cancer Hospital.” 


MR. 
ANTHONY 
EDEN 


writes: 






“* Medical science 
and skill are employ- 
ing every weapon 
in their power to 
combat this dread 
disease. But it is 
to us they turn for the necessary funds to help 
relieve the terrible sufferings of thousands of 
human beings. Our contributions will further 
research which will one day doubtless find a 
cure for cancer. Every penny we can spare 
brings that day nearer.” 


E & 


The Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden, P.C., M.C. 


March 3, 1939 
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At times like these 
an investment in the 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


gives you a real 
sense of security 


You know that each Pound you invest in the Planet 
will be worth a Pound the day you wish to withdraw it, 
And you can withdraw your money—wholly or in part 
—at very short rotice. 





You can invest as much as £500 or as little as five 
shillings in the Planet, and you can keep on adding to 
your investment whenever you have more savings to 
safeguard. 


Interest is paid half-yearly. 


The current rate of interest is 34% 
Equivalent, comp:red with taxable 
investments, to 


£4-16-6% 


Founded 1848. Funds exceed £2,368,000. 
Reserves exceed £159,000. 
Full details of the Society's service to investors from the Secretary, 


R. J. DAY, 17, Planet House, Finsbury Square, 
London, E.C.2. 
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An emergent situation 


The Bishop of Saskatoon, appealing to the 
C.C.C.S. for help, after referring to the very low price 
given to farmers for grain in many areas, goes on 
to say: 








"Of course, as you know, that spells poverty. When 
people have so little their gifts to the church are 
necessarily very small and the stipends of the men 
are the things which suffer at once, and that is the 
reason why | am compelled to ask help from my 
friends." 


. . . The regular payment of your quarterly grant 
means a lot to us because we can always count on 
it, but | am writing in the hope that you may have 
some general funds from which you could make us an 
emergency grant to tide us over our present 
embarrassment." 


Church people in the Homeland are most urgently 
invited to enable us to send a satisfactory reply to 
the Bishop's appeal. 

£12,000 is needed by March 31 (close 
of Financial Year) to maintain grants 





Che Royal 
Fancer 


Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULH&M ROAD oo ~ 


LONDON, S.W.3 








in most needy parts of the Dominions. 


Contributions will 
The Secretary. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE Palestine Conference is now threatened with collapse. 
The Government’s proposals have at length been laid 
before the two delegations ; they are reported to include 
abolition of the mandate, establishment of an independent 
State in Palestine allied with Great Britain and a guarantee 
of minority rights for the Jews ; they provide for an interim 
period before the new predominantly Arab State comes into 
being. The proposals have been rejected by the Jewish 
Agency, and the Jews may now leave the Conference. The 
Palestinian Arabs also show unexpected hostility to the 
plan. Criticism of the proposals must be delayed until fuller 
information is available ; from what is known of them they 
appear to go much farther towards satisfying the Arab 
demands than the Jewish, but it is not yet clear what form 
or degree of autonomy for predominantly Jewish areas is 
provided for in the plan. Further conversations between 
Mr. MacDonald and the respective delegations may diminish 
the hostility of both sides to the new proposals, but the 
outlook is not hopeful. It is disappointing that the Govern- 


; ment has not been bold enough to give the whole problem 


anew and more fruitful form by attempting to inaugurate, 
either in Palestine itself or if possible in the two mandate 
areas of Palestine and Syria, a federated State in which the 
Jews could enjoy autonomy. 

* * * = 


Mediterranean Tension 

Reports in the German and Italian Press of France’s 
military preparations in Tunis read like a preliminary cam- 
paign which will usher in the crisis Signor Mussolini’s 
demands on France are expected to provoke. The reports 
assert that troops are being despatched from France, that all 
leave for troops stationed in Tunis has been cancelled, that 
the municipality of Tunis has begun organising civilian 
defence. The French, on their side, announce that twelve 
units of the Mediterranean Fleet have been despatched on a 





visit to the ports of Tunisia. At the same time, it is 
believed, after the German-Italian talks which have taken 
place in Berlin, that Signor Mussolini has once again post- 
poned the presentation of his demands to France, and that 
when the moment has come they will be made through the 
usual diplomatic channels. If this belief is correct, it seems 
that Signor Mussolini is by no means anxious to provoke 
a Mediterranean crisis, unless the Axis is merely waiting 
for the new Spanish Government to take its final form. 
There appears to be no doubt that the new attitude adopted 
to General Franco by the British Government has, even 
if only temporarily, slightly disconcerted the two Axis 
Powers, and at the same time Germany is by no means so 
sure as she was that all Eastern Europe would remain 


quiescent if she involved herself in adventures in the West. 
* * * * 


Poland and the Axis 

Count Ciano’s visit to Warsaw this week has coincided 
with an outburst of popular feeling against Germany through- 
out Poland. The Italian Foreign Minister’s purpose has 
been to impress once more on Colonel Beck that Poland’s 
real interests are identical with those of the Axis, especially 
in colonial policy ; but though Poland is willing and anxious 
for collaboration with Italy, her support of Axis policy is 
limited by the value she places on her treaty agreements with 
France, and by popular feeling in favour of co-operating with 
the democracies. Such an attitude is not incompatible with 
Italy’s desire to find in Poland and in Hungary allies which 
may help her to counterbalance Germany’s overwhelming 
influence in the Axis ; and it may be said that for Italy as 
well as Poland it would be fatal to push the claims of the 
Axis to the point of war. The anti-German demonstrations 
were the result of Nazi attacks on Polish students in Danzig ; 
they developed into demonstrations against the policy of 
Colonel Beck, and demands for reprisals against the Nazis. 
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Axis policy in Central Europe -has still, despite great 
successes, great obstacles to overcome ; the greatest perhaps 
is popular feeling against totalitarian tendencies in foreign 
and domestic policies. Such feeling should be exploited to 
the utmost by the democratic Powers. 

* * * * 


Nazism in Hungary and Rumania 

Mistrust of Germany in Central Europe has increased 
since it became clear that to fulfil German demands in 
foreign policy it is necessary also to introduce totalitarian 
methods at home. The fate of Czecho-Slovakia after Munich 
has disillusioned many who honestly believed in the possi- 
bility of friendly co-operation with Germany; the Nazi 
conception of a friend is a slave. Thus in Rumania and 
Hungary steps have been taken to reverse totalitarian tenden- 
cies, and especially anti-semitic policies, which in such 
countries reduce commercial life to chaos. In Rumania the 
anti-semitic regulations introduced to forestall the Iron Guard 
are being relaxed now that the strength of the Iron Guard has 
been destroyed. Orders for large-scale expulsions have been 
cancelled, permits to work granted to Jews deprived of their 
citizenship, disabilities imposed on Jewish professional men 
withdrawn, and Jews received in the Government’s Patriotic 
Front. In Hungary, last week, Count Teleki’s new Govern- 
ment disbanded the Hungarian Nazi party as an illegal and 
unconstitutional organisation. Such action illustrates the 
determination of the Central European States to maintain 
their internal independence ; it should be remembered that 
if they are to succeed they need practical assistance and 
encouragement from abroad. 

* * * * 

Contacts with Russia 

The presence of the Prime Minister at the Russian 
Ambassador’s reception on Wednesday was an interesting 
prelude to the forthcoming visit of the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Overseas Trade to Moscow. Mr. Hudson is going 
on a mission with a limited purpose, and it would be a 
mistake to entertain expectations which could hardly be 
fulfilled in the course of a visit of less than a week. That does 
not detract from the value of the conversations between Mr. 
Hudson and the Ministers and officials whom he will meet. 
If they are primarily exploratory, that implies continuance 
and development. Obtuse prejudice has influenced the rela- 
tionship between this country and Russia more than it should, 
and signs that the Government has come to realise the value 
of closer contact with Moscow are very welcome. Russia is 
evolving in her own way, and it was for some years a bloody 
and brutal way. But we are concerned with Russia’s external 
rather than her internal policy, and since 1921 she 
has unquestionably not merely maintained a peaceful attitude 
herself, but been a factor for peace in Eastern Europe. 
Internally, moreover, if Mr. Walter Duranty has rightly 
assessed the situation in his interesting article on a later 
page, the era of purges is over, and the country is pursuing 
an increasingly normal path of development. There is every 
reason why Anglo-Russian contacts should be strengthened 
in London, at Moscow and at Geneva. 

x * * * 


The New Constitution in Malta. 

It is obviously only fair that the Maltese, who are without 
question the most loyally and sincerely British of the 
inhabitants of the Colonial Empire, should be granted some 
recognition of their loyalty. They displayed it at a very 
crucial moment in 1935 ; they showed it again, profoundly 
and doggedly, during the crisis week of last September ; they 
have volunteered for A.R.P. with as much zest, if not mor2, 
as their fellow-citizens in this island. Simultaneously, they 
have been asking for a return to the representative govern- 
ment which has been withheld from them since 1933. A 
generous response to that request would have been a fitting 
reward for merit. But the Constitution promulgated this 
week lacks the necessary measure of generosity. It accords 





Maltese the right of election to ten seats only out of a J: 
lative Council of twenty, whose decisions the Bri 
Governor can, if expedient in the public interest, oy ne 
No one could expect the British Government 9 grant 
unbridled liberty ; its past experiments in that line have le 
to unfortunate results—once to an Italian language campy 
and once to an incursion of the Vatican into Maltese politics 
No Englishman in his senses would wish to expose the coloy 
to these risks again, and many Maltese feel likewise, y 
few of them expected or hoped for freedom to manage th. 
language question, and at least one large party is almoy 
disposed to welcome the new instrument because jt bay 
ecclesiastics from membership of the Legislature. By the 
average voter feels that he deserves rather more than he has 
got ; he is injured to think that on no subject whatsoey, 
can he be sure of having the final word. Psychological 
it would have been sounder to give the Council lage 
freedom, subject to a list of reserved points. 
* * * * 

The U.S.A. and the League 

Brief reference was made here last week to the No 
addressed by the State Department at Washington to th 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations regarding th, 
collaboration of the United States in the non-political actiy. 
ities of the League. Study of the full text of the documey 
deepens the sense of its significance created by the extrac 
published in the British Press. Mr. Cordell Hull, after full 
endorsing the belief voiced by the League Assembly that i 
is in the universal interest that collaboration between mem 
bers and non-members of the League be continued an 
further developed, affirms that “ the League has been respor. 
sible for the development of mutual exchange and discussion 
of ideas and methods to a greater extent than any othe 
organisation in history.” “The United States Government,’ 
he adds, “is keenly aware of the value of this type of generd 
interchange, and desires to see it extended.” These ar 
striking declarations, and the Secretary of State emphasises 
them by going on to refer particularly to the League’s work 
in health, social, financial and economic fields, saying tha 
the United States Government looks forward to the develop 
ment and expansion of the League’s machinery in all thes 
spheres, and that “it will continue to collaborate in thos 
activities, and will consider in a sympathetic spirit means o 
making its collaboration more effective.” The issue of such 


a document at such a time is unmistakably significant. 
* * * * 






























A.R.P. Progress 

Sir John Anderson’s comprehensive speech in the Hous 
of Commons on Wednesday constituted by general consent 
a valid and convincing vindication of his own administrative 
work. The disaster, as Mr. Herbert Morrison urged, is that 
nothing effective was done before Sir John took office, in 
the two years in which the international situation was mati- 
festly and visibly worsening. There is at any rate today, 
with some qualifications, a definite policy, and the material 
preparations needed are as well advanced as could be hoped 
for in the circumstances. Sir John Anderson laid down on 
Wednesday the sound principle that persons in great cities 
engaged in non-essential work should be evacuated, though 
it is not clear where they will find accommodation or whit 
their financial position will be—for most persons who leave 
their “ non-essential ” employment in a city will be unlikely 
to find alternative employment in the country. The outstand- 
ing controversy is in the matter of deep shelters, which the 
public is most intelligibly demanding. Full weight must b 
given to the views of Sir John Anderson and his expeft 
advisers on this point, and in any case he is entirely right t0 
press on with a short-term programme and not be diverted 
into long-term measures. But this is a case where on psyche 
logical grounds considerable concessions may have to b 
made to a public demand, even if the public appreciates the 
argument for and against the deep-shelter policy les 
adequately than the experts. 
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Naval Estimates 
The naval estimates for 1939-1940 are the largest this 
qountry has ever known ; they emphasise the staggering scale 
which our rearmament has now assumed. The total of 
{150,000,000 is £23,500,000 more than last year; but the 
yer will, curiously enough, pay less. For £80,000,000 
will be raised under the Defence Loans Act, and some 
[70,000,000 by taxation, which is £27,000,000 less than last 
eat, The Army estimates have risen by nearly £47,000,000 
0 161,000,000. As a whole the estimates have risen to 
$0,000,000, while the revenue to be provided by taxation 
tas fallen from £274,000,000 to £230,000,000. Sir John 
simon has explained that the decrease in revenue from taxa- 
tion reflects the not over-prosperous industrial conditions of 
jast year ; but though his financial policy may be wise in the 
circumstances, it is impossible not to feel alarm both at the 
ze of the estimates and the fact that the nation is less able 
10 afford them. And it must be remembered that rearma- 
ment has not yet reached its peak; few people can look 
forward without dismay to the next few years in which this 
country will be spending an increasing proportion of its 
wealth on completely unproductive engines of war. 
* * * * 


Sickness and Wages 


al acti. The decision of ile Court of Appeal on Monday that an 
Ocument employee on a weekly wage who receives sickness benefit 
€xtracs under National Health Insurarice is also entitled to be paid 
er fully wages under his contract of employment, unless that contract 
that it is specifically cancelled, is welcome in so far as it clarifies 
n mem shat has hitherto been a matter of individual compromise. 
ed ad The result seems likely to be that employers will protect 
respon. themselves by dismissing an employee if he falls ill for any 
Cussin # jength of time. Lord Justice Scott, in giving judgement, ex- 
othe plained that the benefits conferred by this Act were intended 
—-, to be an addition to such financial emoluments as the 
gener workman might have—in short, to improve his lot. The 
er Sheffield County Court Judge had ruled that an employment 
“SSH contract was subject to an implied term that no wages should 
Work be paid during illness, and that National Health Insurance 
fra gave an employee sick benefit as an alternative to wages. 
an This is now held to be wrong, and employers will have to 
hei adjust their practice accordingly. They can, of course, for- 
bee mally dismiss an employee, with the private assurance that he 

‘il will be re-engaged on recovery of health. 

* * * * 

The Independence of the Press 

A valuable and instructive discussion, raising directly 
louse the question of the independence of the Press, and in: par- 
sent @ ‘ticular of the relation between editor ‘and proprietors in the 
ative matter of the formulation of policy, took place at the annual 
that meeting of the company owning The Yorkshire Post in 
. in Leeds last week. Lord Bingley (formerly Mr. G. R. Lane- 
ani- Fox, M.P.), and Mr. Osbert Peake, M.P., took exception 
lay, in temperate language not so much to the paper’s criticism 
rial of Government policy at the time of the September crisis, 
ped but to evidences of an alleged personal animus against the 
on Prime Minister. In reply, Mr. Rupert Beckett, chairman 
ies of the company, pointed out that a responsible newspaper 
gh had at its command information, experience and material for 
hat judgement such as were enjoyed by few of its readers, and 
ve that it was inevitable that it should sometimes express views 
ly from which readers dissented. While undertaking that 
d- personalities should be eschewed, he expressed the hope that 
he he would not be asked for any general pledge regarding 
V4 policy; and he was not. There the matter was left, and.well 
tt left. The dual relationship of the working staff of a news- 
0 paper to its proprietors on the one hand and to its readers 


d on the other is always delicate and may sometimes become 
} difficult. But so far as the paper itself is concerned it has 
¢ been proved again and again that independent if unpopular 
e views, honestly held and reasonably expressed, never do it 
$ permanent harm and usually do it ultimate good. 


i | a> , 
J isl ee 


The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: There was a 
full house on Monday to hear Mr. Chamberlain make his 
statement on the recognition of General Franco. It was to 
be expected that the Opposition would protest, but the form 
of their protestation took Members by surprise. Mr. Attlee 
ignored both the how and the why of recognition and, 
primed with M. Daladier’s speech in the French Chamber, 
launched his attack on the when. Mr. Chamberlain was 
clearly unprepared for a charge of misleading the House. 
In so many words, Mr. Attlee called his truthfulness in 
question. The Prime Minister, looking very strained, was 
slow to rise from his place, and his answers gave the impres- 
sion of being more evasive than, in fact, they were. His “I 
am nut here to be cross-examined ” wrung a howl from the 
Labour benches, and was unfortunate; but the consensus of 
opinion was that Mr. Attlee’s violence had been misspent. 
It surprised Members, none the less, that the Cabinet as a 
whole never took a decision on General Franco’s recognition. 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, who put in a supplementary about 
troops in Spain, voiced the real anxieties of the situation: 
as Mr. Eden said the next day, there wiil be anxiety for some 
time to come. The Opposition, disheartened by the Spanish 
Government’s collapse, found nothing new to say, and con- 
centrated on Mr. Chamberlain as the villain of the peace. 


* * * * 


Tuesday, when the debate on the recognition question was 
continued, was a day in the best Parliamentary tradition, 
and for the first time for some weeks Members went into 
the Lobbies after listening to two winding-up speeches that 
were effective both in oratory and argument. Mr. Herbert 
Morrison and Sir Thomas Inskip have seldom, if ever, 
spoken better. Mr. Morrison showed, as he has before, 
that County Hall’s gain is Parliament’s loss. One wonders 
if he is fully appreciated by his own side ; he has a sense of 
humour, which so many of his own colleagues seem to lack. 
The new Dominions Secretary confounded those who, hearing 
that he was going to speak, had prepared themselves for a 
ponderous half-hour. In the debate, the Franco champions 
ungallantly had their crow ; and Colonel Wedgwood, bitter, 
scornful and sorrowful, alone answered them to their dis- 
advantage. Sir Archibald Sinclair always suffers from 
having to speak third, and only a small House heard a 
speech not quite up to his consistently high standard. The 
Prime Minister’s manner was better than his matter, though 
he played the “ realist” card well. He wisely, though per- 
haps unexpectedly, ignored Mr. Attlee’s vitriolic attack upon 
his honour. His supporters, who had come with their minds 
made up, were delighted by his sobriety; and after Mr. 
Eden had declared his support for the Government, it was 
plain there would be no cross-voting. 


* * * x 


Mr. Eden’s position is now very interesting, and increas- 
ingly the subject of speculation. It is evident that he and 
his friends have been taken back into the fold. It remains 
to be seen whether the joy over one penitent will be given 
material form. The election is never far from Members’ 
minds these days, and Mr. Chamberlain can now go to the 
country as leader of a united party. That the result is 
certain merely centres discussion around the effect on Parlia- 
ment of another five years of National Government, and 
the future of Ministers and some others. Mr. Ernest Brown’s 
reputation goends on the unemployment figures, and his 
recent speeCaes have disturbed the House by their com- 
placency. It is being suggested, though as yet not widely, 
that Mr. Eden should become Minister of Labour. He is 
regarded as an electoral asset, and, now that National Service 
is a part of the Ministry’s functions, certain qualities which 
are his and which Mr. Brown does not possess are desirable 
in the Minister holding that office. 


m4 
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HE best advice to anyone who still doubts whether 
the British Government should have recognised 
General Franco’s administration in Spain is to read 
first Mr. Eden’s speech on the subject in the House of 
Commons last Tuesday, and then the arguments against 
recognition adduced by Mr. Attlee and other Labour 
speakers in the course of the same discussion. No one 
is better qualified than Mr. Eden to speak on the 
Spanish situation. He was Foreign Secretary when the 
non-intervention policy was inaugurated at the instance 
of France in the first month of the Spanish Civil War, 
and he gave it at that time his unqualified support. 
He felt growing concern at the continued violations of 
the Non-Intervention Agreement by Germany and Italy, 
and one of the principal causes of his resignation just a 
year ago was his disapproval of the initiation of Anglo- 
Italian negotiations before Italy had abandoned her 
intervention in Spain. In spite of that Mr. Eden holds 
that General Franco must now be recognised, and his 
reasons are convincing. They are very simple. One 
of the chief aims of British policy throughout has been 
to maintain the independence of Spain; that purpose 
would certainly not be furthered by the absence from 
Burgos of fully-accredited British and French repre- 
sentatives, combined with the continued presence of 
German and Italian representatives there; while refusal 
of recognition would only be an encouragement to the 
Republican leaders to continue a bloody and now hope- 
less struggle. 

Those considerations are decisive, and they do not 
stand alone. Not merely is General Franco master of 
three-quarters of Spain, but his subjection of the fourth 
part, through either the defeat or the surrender of its 
defenders, is as certain as anything in human affairs can 
be. Senor Azana, the President of the Spanish 
Republic, has recognised that and resigned his office. 
The Prime Minister, Sefor Negrin, with a courage for 
which even those who hold it misplaced must feel 
unreserved admiration, has declared his intention to 
fight on, but some even of his principal military advisers 
differ from him, and he himself must know that for his 
supporters prolongation of the conflict can only mean 
further loss of human life and the profitless destruction 
of Madrid. For that decision the Republican leaders 
must take responsibility ; but if foreign Governments 
have neither the right nor power to dissuade Sejfior 
Negrin from useless resistance, they can at least avoid 
taking any step—such as the refusal of recognition to 
General Franco—calculated to encourage such resist- 
ance. It would undoubtedly be far more satisfactory if 
in return for recognition General Franco had consented 
to give binding assurances regarding an amnesty to his 
opponents and the withdrawal of German and Italian 
troops, but he has not so consented—and there is not 
the smallest reason to believe that to delay recognition 
would have any effect except to alienate him from 
Governments which withhold what many precedents en- 
title him to regard as his due. 

Not that this is a question that should be determined 
by precedent. In the matter of recognition we are 
warranted in giving consideration for our own interests 
a large place. And our interest plainly is that an 
independent and normal Spain should re-emerge as soon 
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as possible. We should prefer that it was a democratic 
Spain, but the form of the Spanish Government can be 
determined by no one but Spaniards. If it be coy. 
tended that it is in fact being determined by foro 
much of it non-Spanish force—not by votes, and that 
a constitutional government has been ousted by a 
military junta, it is pertinent to recall that at the lay 
general election, in February 1936, the parties of the 
Right polled virtually the same vote as the Left (accorg. 
ing to some calculations an actually higher vote), though 
the latter secured more seats and so took office by due 
constitutional process. That may have small bearing 
on the situation today, but at least it disposes of the 
charge that an armed minority has imposed its wil] by 
force on political opponents forming a substantia] 
majority of the people of Spain. General Franco 
unfortunately, as every democrat must feel—intends to 
organise Spain for the present on authoritarian lines, 
No foreign Government can alter that, but there is no 
reason why our relations with an authoritarian Spain 
should be less friendly or mutually profitable than they 
were during Primo de Rivera’s dictatorship. It is to 
our interest, and Spain’s interest, to maintain that 
relationship. 

But for that certain conditions must be fulfilled. We 
desire, as has been said, to see a normal and in- 
dependent Spain. A normal Spain does not, un- 
fortunately, mean a settled Spain. Whether Franco or 
Negrin is in control, the problem of the landowner and 
the peasants, the Church and the Socialists remains, and 
he knows little of the history of Spain (as an article by 
Wing-Commander James on a later page recalls) who 
imagines the political pendulum has now ended its 
eternal swing. But recognition of General Franco’s 
Spain has been given on the clear assumption that 
what we are recognising is an independent Spain. He 
has assured us that it is, but he will need all the moral 
support he can get from countries like Britain and 
France and the United States if he is to resist the 
Governments at Rome and Berlin, whose first interest 
it is to keep him dependent on them. His own 
inclinations are not in doubt. No Spaniard ever lived 
who would readily accept the smallest encroachment on 
his independence. And it is imperative for General 
Franco to set forthwith about the economic 
reconstruction of Spain. In that Germany and 
Italy cannot help him. We and the United 
States and to some extent France can. There 
is no question of buying General Franco’s friendship. 
Against that Mr. Eden has sounded a timely, though it 
may be hoped an unnecessary, warning. But there are 
perfectly legitimate uses to which our economic power 
may be put. We want trade with Spain; Franco Spain 
wants trade with us. We desire to see the old trade-level 
not only restored but raised, and there is no reason why 
it should not be, and with it our old traditional friend- 
ship: with Spain. The only condition for that is that 
Spain shall be completely and genuinely free from the 
influence of foreign Powers which might seek to 
mobilise her openly or secretly against us. 

If that could have been secured by bargaining before- 
hand about recognition—that and an unequivocal 
declaration that there would be no reprisals against 
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jefeated opponents—it would be a crime not to have 
cured it. But there is not a scrap of evidence that it 
quid; the evidence is all the other way. That being 
g, it is far better to accord recognition without condi- 
suns, to appoint the ablest Ambassador to the new 
spain who can be found, and to do everything possible 
» help General Franco to make his country what it 
gnnot be doubted that he desires to make it, indepen- 
dent in reality as well as in name. In all that we are 
merely recognising facts ; whether they are welcome or 


unwelcome facts is irrelevant. France takes the same 
view, and recognition by the United States is not 
likely to be long delayed. What our policy should be 
is clear. | What success it will achieve is beyond pre- 
diction. The first test of that may be General Franco’s 
decision regarding adhesion to the Anti-Comintern Pact 
or resignation from the League of Nations. Meanwhile 
it is well to remember that important as friendship with 
Spain is to us, friendship with France and Britain is 
on every ground at least as important to General Franco, 


THE GOVERNMENT AS BUSINESS PARTNER 


HATEVER the outcome of the railways’ demand 
for a square deal, the general public is now fully 
seized of the fact that the companies operate under 
imposed conditions which they consider onerous. It 
is not too much to say that the information was news to 
many members of the public. Indeed that assumption 
must have been the main reason for one of the most 
remarkable publicity campaigns of recent years. The 
larger issues involved, however, over the whole 
field where private and public enterprise react on each 
other, are so important that unless they are appreciated 
it will be impossible to take wise decisions, because those 
decisions involve not only questions of economics and 
public administration but also of education and ethics. 
Private companies operating under local monopoly 
and controlled by regulations, as the railways are, repre- 
sent one form of public enterprise. It is a form which 
has not been an unqualified success, as the present 
dispute shows. The Post Office, a public authority with 
public ownership and operation, which is another form, 
has recently taken a step in the right direction by im- 
proving its reputation as an employer and paying better 
wages. Another form of public enterprise is the Public 
Utility Trust, like the Central Electricity Board and the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. The Manchester 
Ship Canal is an example of a “ mixed” undertaking in 
which both public and private capital has been invested. 
The patterns are numerous, and it is possible and 
indeed likely, that still more varieties will arise. We 
have seen in our own day the decline of the individual, 
not least in the sphere of industry. From modest 
beginnings enterprising industrialists have built up 
organisations which, even in their own lifetime, have 
been sustained by world-wide ramifications and a com- 
plex of allied industrial undertakings. The founder of 
such a concern may feel that he is still in control of it, 
but his son who succeeds him as titular head cannot 
continue to think so. When institutions reach a point 
where direction is in the hands of salaried executives, 
technicians, and experts with professional standards ; 
when ultimate control is looked on by the directors not 
primarily as business but as a trust, then it is true to 
say with Mr. J. M. Keynes that “the battle of 
Socialism against unlimited private profit is being won 
in detail hour by hour.” It is a battle which, in the 
World of public enterprise and business, is being 
waged on many fronts. 

There are many signs that British leaders are growing 
accustomed to thinking in terms of national develop- 
ment by controlled monopolies, but at the same time 
signs are not wanting that the present Government 
Ptefers the method of Government participation in 


private enterprise to that of public ownership. The 
Government has large shareholdings in a number of 
private concerns to the boards of which it appoints 
directors. The largest are of course the Suez Canal, 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Imperial Airways and 
Cables and Wireless. The Government also appoints 
directors to the boards of British Airways, the British 
Sugar Corporation, the Agricultural Mortgage Corpora- 
tion, the Scottish Agricultural Securities Corporation. 

The individualism of British economic structure is 
adjusting itself to a socialised age in all these varied 
ways. The criterion by which all of them must be 
judged is the effectiveness with which they pass on the 
benefits of monopoly to the consumer. Can commercial 
efficiency flourish under Civil Service regulations? 
Private enterprise we are familiar with, as we are with 
Government responsibility. It is on the middle ground 
between business and Government administration that 
the new problems arise. Lord Wolmer has said that 
all public utilities should be “administered by the 
Commercial Mind, the mind that can diagnose the 
public’s requirements, and provide the service rapidly 
and cheaply without bureaucratic interference.” If 
that is true, the Commercial Mind must accept certain 
modifications not generally associated with it, but 
it may still, by empioying the methods and technique of 
the business world, provide the direction which public 
undertakings require. 

The problem of finding the right administrators 
begins in the educational field. Complaints have been 
heard again recently, as they are at intervals, of the 
unsuitability of University graduates for business careers. 
The difficulty of recruiting for public enterprises is in 
many ways even greater. It may be that what we need 
in this country is a new sort of Civil Service. The 
personnel of the Government Civil Service is at present 
recruited by a sort of successful improvisation. If a 
man at one of the older Universities is distinguished in 
mathematics, modern languages, the classics, or what- 
ever other subject he has studied, and gives evidence of 
that distinction in the Civil Service examinations, it is 
assumed that he will be capable of bending his mind to 
the successful administration of public health, education, 
labour problems or the work of whatever department he 
finally selects. That improvised system can probably 
not be successfully extended to the recruitment of 
personnel for undertakings of public enterprise. If men 
and women of the most suitable type are to be attracted 
they must be offered the same conditions of security 
and status that-Civil Servants enjoy and must in addition 
give evidence that they possess the further characteristics 
of business technique and method which will be required. 
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At present the entire staffing of these new institutions 
tends to be haphazard. It involves problems, the solu- 
tion of which probably begins with the educational 
authorities, because while an education in the humanities 
—in history, philosophy, ‘ Greats’ at Oxford—has pro- 
duced successful administrators in the Civil Service, 
greater knowledge of technology and industrial psy- 
chology will be called for in the higher appointments in 
these socialised undertakings. Equally whilst a good 






NIVERSAL sympathy and good wishes will follow the 
retiring Spanish Ambassador in London, Don Pablo de 
Azcaraté, into whatever walk of life he may determine to 
follow. He has been a model Ambassador, discharging a 
peculiarly difficult and thankless task flawlessly. When the 
Civil War broke out he left a useful and comfortable post in 
Geneva, where he was a Deputy Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations, to place his services at his Government’s 
disposal wherever they were needed most. By a wise decision 
he was sent to London, where he has deservedly won both 
regard and respect. At Geneva Lord Perth had a high opinion 
of Don Pablo’s ability and judgement, and I believe looked 
on him as a possible Secretary-General of the future. The 
same turn of fortune which means temporary eclipse for Don 
Pablo brings to the fore again another once familiar Geneva 
figure, Senor Quinones de Léon, who has been representing 
General Franco in Paris. As Spanish representative on the 
League Council before the Civil War Sefior Quifiones was 
a great favourite with British delegates. “He is such a 
gentleman,” I once heard Lord Balfour say of him ; and Sir 
Austen Chamberlain was so captivated by him as to pre- 
cipitate the crisis which delayed Germany’s entry into the 
League by promising that Britain would support the Spanish 
claim to a permanent seat on the League Council. 
* * * * 


More people, on both sides of the English Channel, read 
“ Pertinax ”—M. André Géraud—than agree with him. But 
he is always worth reading, and equally worth hearing, for 
he is an admirable speaker. At the Anglo-French Luncheon 
Club on Tuesday he discarded a prepared speech on the 
French Press and substituted an impromptu one on the inter- 
national situation. It contained one striking assertion, for 
which M. Géraud claimed unimpeachable authority—that 
Mr. Chamberlain when he saw French Ministers in Paris 
told them that if at the end of the Spanish war the Italians did 
not evacuate Majorca France would have “both the right 
and the duty ” to eject them by force, and Britain would help 
her. Italy, in the view of “ Pertinax,” intends to mass 
troops in Africa, create a local incident and defeat the 
French, and count on France’s deciding to accept the fait 
accompli rather than precipitate a European war. He believes 
that the Italians could not do this successfully in Tunis, and 
that the blow will fall at Jibuti. This, incidentally, is pre- 
cisely what a particularly experienced European statesman, 
neither British nor French, said to me six weeks ago. And 
Lord Halifax’s “ Halt. Major road ahead” speech suggests 
that the Foreign Office has reason to apprehend an incident 
of that kind. 


* * * x 


The Government’s opponents are entitled to derive some 
satisfaction, though not a great deal, from the results of the 
last two by-elections. The Holderness contest was com- 
plicated by four candidatures, but if the unofficial and official 
Conservatives may both be regarded as in the main pro- 
Government, and the Liberal and Labour candidates as anti- 
Government, then the pro-Government majority was rather 
over 2,700. In a straight fight in 1935 it was 11,901. At 
Ripon there was a straight fight, and the Government 
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training and experience in engineering is clearly g sound 
qualification for an important job in an electrig 
undertaking, it is not enough if the technician remains 
ignorant of the economic, political and social Aspects of 
his work. The problem must be solved primarily 
educationists, but the necessary pressure can only be 
brought to bear on them when the true character of thy 
new personnel which the country requires js really 
understood by the general public. 




















majority fell from 21,688 (in 1935) to 13,044. But Major 
Hills, whose death had caused the election, was a Particularly 
popular member ; no newcomer could hope to approad 
his poll. Moreover, the result was so completely a foregone 
conclusion that Conservatives felt no urgent need to vot. 
Yet a third Yorkshire constituency, Batley and Morley, wher 
there was a Labour majority of under 3,000 at the Genenj 
Election, polls next Thursday. 
* * * * 












This strange piece of news reaches me from Georgetown, 
British Guiana. I give it without comment, not being quite 
clear what comment is called for. 

“The Royal Commission arrived this week-end. Th 
enquiry has already opened. One of the most striking fact 
is the number of members of the Government who have lef 
the Colony since the news of the appointment of the Com. 
mission was made public. Some have suddenly become ill; 
others have found new posts. They include: the Colonial 
Secretary ; the Chief Justice ; the Director of Education; 
the Director of Public Works (ill); the Acting Director (ill) 
the Chief of Police, the acting Chief of Police (ill); the 
Governor of Prisons ; the Director of Medical Services; 
the Postmaster-General. There are only four or five of the 
permanent officials left.” 

It is an odd set of coincidences. 

* * * * 





















The Mein Kampf translation competition in America ges 
hotter. Two firms have produced translations of the volume 
in full. One translation is authorised, which means tha 
Herr Hitler will get his royalties on it ; the other is published 
regardless of the Copyright Convention, on the ground that 
Herr Hitler was a “stateless person” when his book first 
appeared, and can therefore not claim the benefit of a 
agreement concluded by States of which he was not a citizen. 
He gets nothing from this translation—which will be a strong 
point in its favour in the United States. 
upset all that; for proceedings are being brought by the 















authorised translators against the unauthorised. Meanwhile 





it is announced that a translation of the volume in full is at 
last to appear in this country for the first time. 
* * * * 


Mr. Frank Pick’s originally single-handed campaign 
against the design of the King George V Memorial to 
erected at Westminster is developing into a crusade 
which the Memorial Committee cannot ignore. And sinct 
the Chairman of the Committee is so wise a man as Lord 
Macmillan, it certainly will not try. Tastes differ, and 0 
design or siting is likely to please everyone, but a strong 
case has been made for holding up the present plans for 
further consideration. 

* * * * 

I cannot refrain from reimporting from across the Atlantic 
a jewelled observation which the New Republic, of New 
York, has extracted from the Sphere, of London: 

“The Church of the Annunciation . . . is one of the 
sights of Nazareth, the town that has suddenly leapt into th 
news with the murder of British officials.” 
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TODAY: 


By WALTER 


RUSSIA 


[Mr. Duranty will write next w 


HE attitude and policies of the U.S.S.R. have been much 
influenced, if not actually determined, by what is 
known as the “ Purge,” and by its consequences. I use the 
word Purge as a general term to describe the monstrous 
«house-cleaning ” which began after the murder of Kirof in 
Leningrad on December Ist, 1934, gathered momentum in 
1935s produced the trial of Kamenef, Zinovief and others 
in August, 1936, of Radek, Piatakof and others in February, 
1937, of Tukhachevsky and his fellow generals in June, 1937, 
and of Bukharin, Rykof and Yagoda in March, 1938, when 
the Purge reached its culminating point and continued to 
sweep the country like an avalanche until last autumn. 

It is not the purpose of this article to consider the causes 
of this remarkable manifestation, which resembled Sulla’s 
“Proscriptions ” in violence and surpassed them in duration 
and extent. Suffice it to say that it involved the execution 
or removal of more than half of the most prominent figures 
in the Soviet picture—with a corresponding elimination of 
their subordinates—and either directly or by its effects caused 
serious disturbance in every field of Soviet endeavour. In- 
directly, it contributed not a little to Munich, by creating in 
the minds of Hitler and his adversaries alike the gravest 
doubts as to the strength and stability not merely of the Red 
Army, but of the Soviet régime itself. 

Today, it can be said with certainty that the Purge is at 
anend. In my opinion, that end was decided in September, 
1938; occurred on December 8th, when it was announced 
that Beria had replaced Yezhof as head of the N.K.V.D. 
(Commissariat of the Interior); and became patent to all who 
had eyes to see with the first presentation in Moscow of a 
play called Pavel Grekof in January, 1939. 

There is an old Russian legend about “ Why the sea is 
salt,’ which illustrates the conduct and activities of Yezhof 
after his appointment to succeed Yagoda as Commissar of 
the Interior in September, 1936. In the story, a rascal 
stole the magic mill which ground out salt inexhaustibly 
when a button was touched, and somehow touched the button 
wrong so that the mill went on grinding and grinding and 
couldn’t be stopped, until the only thing left to do was carry 
it out to the middle of the ocean and throw it overboard, 
which is why the sea is salt. 

Yezhof’s task was to turn a hose-pipe on the Augean stable 
of Yagoda’s G.P.U. and all the other unclean places of 
treason, incompetence, favouritism and graft in the U.S.S.R. 
Unfortunately, the hose-pipe became a river and the river a 
flood, which threatened to drown all Russia. There seems 
no reason to question Yezhof’s good faith, for he is now, 
somewhat appropriately, Commissar of Water Transport, 
and appeared in a recent photograph with Stalin and the 
other Soviet leaders, but I make bold to say that few men 
in history have done more damage by their excés de zéle. I 
imagine that Stalin realised this last summer, because his 
close friend and fellow-Georgian, Beria, was working in the 
N.K.V.D. in Moscow fully two, if not three, months before 
his appointment as Commissar. As far as the public knows, 
Beria had no formal instructions to stop the Purge, but one 
of the first events after his appointment was the trial and 
execution of a group of N.K.V.D. men in Kiev on a charge 
of maliciously arresting and punishing scores of people 
without sufficient evidence. Furthermore, the volume of 
new arrests dwindled to a trickle, and the Moscow air was full 
of reports that exiles were being allowed to return. Finally, 
the Theatre of the Revolution produced, just after the New 
Year, a remarkable play, Pavel Grekof, written by a group 
of Young Communists who themselves had suffered unjust 
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expulsion from the Party, which indeed is the theme of the 
play. Its hero is a Communist engineer expelled from the 
Party through the machinations of enemies, who avoids 
arrest by a hair’s-breadth and finally manages to clear him- 
self and turn the tables on them. Pavel Grekof is at 
present the most successful show in Moscow, not only 
because it is strong and well acted, but because it represents, 
a@ rebours, exactly what happened in recent years to 
thousands of honest and blameless Communists. The en- 
thusiasm with which the audience greets lines that six months 
ago would have sent the authors to Siberia leaves no doubt 
regarding the trend of popular opinion, or the reality of the 
change. 

If further proof were needed, it is to be found in a reform 
in the Communist Party Rules and Regulations proposed by 
Zhdanof, one of Stalin’s chief lieutenants, for the Party Con- 
gress opening March roth. It is suggested that the periodic 
“ chistkas ” (Purge is the literal translation), which have tested 
the faith and works of all Communist Party members at 
given intervals, shall be abandoned, and that instead such 
tests shall be made individually, whenever required. 

Most of the other reforms have no more than academic 
interest for foreign readers, but one of Zhdanof’s proposals 
is a definite sign of the times, that henceforth all categories 
of Soviet citizens, workers. peasants, intellectuals and soldiers 
shall be admitted to the Party on exactly the same basis. 
Hitherto admission was easiest for workers and soldiers and 
hardest for intellectuals. The new rule of equality has 
evoked warm discussion in the Party Press and may be 
amended by the Congress, but the fact that it was proposed 
has its own importance. Another significant change has been 
made in the Oath of Allegiance taken by soldiers in the Red 
Army. The oath now runs, “I am always ready to defend 
my fatherland, not sparing my blood and life itself to achieve 
full victory against its enemies,” whereas until this year the 
formula was, “to defend the U.S.S.R. from all dangers and 
to struggle for the U.S.S.R., for Socialism and the brother- 
hood of peoples, not sparing my forces nor life itself.” 
Another phrase which has now been omitted pledged Red 
soldiers “to devote all their energies to the goal of freeing 
all workers.” 

More direct proof that the Soviet Union is getting back 
to business after its orgy of Purging is offered by the second 
main object of discussion at the forthcoming Congress, 
Molotof’s programme for the Third Five-Year Plan, which 
theoretically began on January Ist, 1938, but for which no 
facts or figures have hitherto been produced before any 
Soviet assembly whatsoever. There could be no more 
startling commentary on what the Purge meant to a country 
whose whole economic system is predicated upon exact and 
comprehensive planning in advance. Incidentally, the dis- 
organisation of recent years is also evident in the fact that 
Molotof’s “ control figures” are in many cases little higher 
than the anticipated estimates of the Second Plan, five years 
ago, although the most important sections of national in- 
dustry, metallurgy, transportation, coal, oil, electrification, 
show great and continuous advances both in estimate and 
accomplishment. 

If the Purge disorganised planning, little imagination is 
needed to guess what were its effects upon industrial opera- 
tion and discipline. It was not merely the confusion caused 
by sudden and often wholesale changes of higher personnel, 
but the universal spirit of apprehension and consequent fear 
of responsibility. And when no one, from director to fore- 
man, knew where he stood or what net might entrap him 
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t9 23225.., now could the rank-and-file preserve its working 
in e>:.ty eid order? Because in the latter days of the Purge 
not oly coctrinal heresy—i.e., adherence to one or another 
form of ideological opposition—but every sort of misconduct, 
incompetence or even error and failure of any kind, was 
commonly included in the more than seven deadly sins which 
won for their perpetrator the fatal epithet of “ People’s 
Enemy.” Each day’s statistics showed that production 
suffered accordingly. 

To remedy this alarming state of affairs a decree was 
issued early in January, providing the severest penalties for 
lateness or unjustified absence for all workers and employees, 
from the manager to office-boy, or from the director of a 
factory to the newest apprentice. A second clause of the 
decree enjoined that workers and employees should lose all 
their standing and privileges if they left a job without the 
approval of their employer. Both clauses roused a chorus 
of disapproval, the first from Russians themselves, for whom 
punctuality has never been a national virtue, the second from 





foreign critics who declared that the Kremlin had reintr, 
duced serfdom. The Russians are more justified, beca e 
after years of slackness it’s “crool ’ard” to lose One's gh 
for being half an hour late one morning. But foreignery 
rather talk nonsense, since (a) it is generally possible for an 
employee to make a change with the consent of his employer 
and (b) if he makes a change without consent he loses ng 
more than seniority and so forth, which may be compensated 
in his new employment. It must always be remembered, to 
that in Russia there are more jobs than people to hold them, 
so that the onus of the new decree has fallen mainly upan 
confirmed loafers, drunkards and similar flotsam. Neve. 
theless, it is somewhat Draconian in character and may be 
modified by the Party Congress. In other respects it is, 
further sign that this country is setting its house in orde 
after the excesses of the Purge. Almost, one might say, as 
if Noah’s dove insiead of an olive branch had brought him 
back an oak bough and hit him on the head with it. Eye 
that, in Russia, denotes that “ the waters have receded,” 


ETHIOPIA IN 1939 


By GEORGE STEER 


N Ethiopia today the philo-Fascist writer is welcomed. 
He travels at speed down the military roads, or con- 
quers the more intractable miles of the plateau in an Italian 
aeroplane. Central Amharic Ethiopia is unknown to him; 
as vast areas of it are unknown to the white men whose 
sovereignty over the whole has been recognised by England. 
Amharic Ethiopia is an Italian x today, because Italy has 
not conquered, nor administers it. 


Last year I spent the month previous to Berchtesgaden in 
Djibouti, trying to piece together what was happening up 
the railway line that is forbidden to me. Let me say at 
once that those in charge of British policy in Italian East 
Africa gave me none of the aid that I had expected of them; 
very courteously, they drew a curtain on Ethiopia; I was to 
understand that if anything nasty got into the British Press 
it would do serious damage to Anglo-Italian relations. To 
such ingenuous yes-men I could only raise my hat, grateful 
for the news that something nasty was worth keeping in the 
official frigidaire. 


The French, as always, were full of lively stuff, and the 
Abyssinians in exile were quite regularly getting word from 
literary “ bandits” up the line. These were more helpful. 
Not only because they would be but because they could be. 
{ am persuaded that the Foreign Office know very little of 
what is happening in Ethiopia, and that the Quai d’Orsay 
know a great deal: because the first have removed from 
Ethiopia nearly all their old competent officials, who spoke 
Amharic and understood the country; while the French 
keep their former ground-staff, both in the Addis Ababa 
Consulate-General and in the Franco-Ethiopian Railway. 
They have contacts with the Ethiopians and we have none; 
we give dinner-parties. 

Mr. Butler has stated in the House of Commons that the 
position in Ethiopia is as during last November; there is 
one region, which he does not specify, where there is still 
resistance to Italy. I imagine he means Ankober and 
Mindjar. One is very kind to Italy, but let that for the 
moment pass. Let us take the map and look at Ankober, 
that monument to Italian incompetence in empire. 

First note that the Ankober escarpment is only 60 miles 
from Addis Ababa, the seat of the Viceroy and of Italy’s 
largest garrison. Then note that it lies between her two 
principal lines of military communication, the main road 
between Addis, Dessie and Makalle, and the railway to 
Djibouti. These pass the backbone of the Ankober range 
at less than 25 miles distance. Need I add that at no time 
since they entered Addis Ababa in May, 1936, have the 


Italians been able to enter this country lying at their gate? 
Last year, in July and August, they made a serious effor 
with about 20,000 men (according to French information), 
with 60 battalions (according to British), to drive Balambaras 
Ababa Aragai out of Ankober. He gave them a knock, and 
they returned by road and rail to Addis. The whole of this 
area is reported still in Ethiopian hands, although in Septen- 
ber the Italians were preparing an expedition under the 
command of General Nasi, Governor of Harrar, to wipe 
Ababa Aragai in the dust. The Balambaras’ letters still 
come out of Ethiopia ; he seems quite cheerful, though he 
could always be more active if he had more arms. 


One, I have said, is kind to the Italians. Ankober is not 
the only area in Ethiopia which gives them constant trouble, 
Nor, pace Mr. Butler, is this fact unknown in Whitehall, 
It is known, for instance, that last spring Gojjam, always the 
most turbulent of the Amharic provinces behind its trench 
of the Blue Nile, was in open revolt, which by May was 
officially “ pacified’; today it is known that the revolt has 
broken out again, and has inflamed the whole great zone 
between Lake Tana and Dessie, where the plateau is at its 
most inaccessible and most xenophobe. And let the Gover- 
ment triple their “one”; for the region of Ambo, only 60 
miles west of the Viceroy’s residence, seethes with hostility 
to Italy, and has not laid down the rifle for three years. 


Under Annexe 6 of the Anglo-Italian Agreement Italy 
admits the principle that the natives of Italian East Africa 
should not be compelled to undertake military duties other 
than local policing and territorial defence. When I was in 
Ethiopia before the war, the Emperor Haile Selassie kept 
order with an army of 10,000 men and eight aeroplanes of 
antique style. He had no mustard-gas and shot no prisoners. 
Today Italy uses both these methods ; yet she must keep 
an army of 200,000 men and an air force of over 200 modem 
planes in Italian East Africa. It would be sacrilegious after 
the Duce’s great sacrifices for peace at Munich, and for 
Mediterranean understanding in Spain, to suggest that. this 
colossal force, ten. times the garrison of all the neighbouring 
French and British colonies including Aden, stands ready 
for the offensive. But if it does not, it is standing proof that 
Ethiopia is unconquered still. 


No one knows the cost that her operations in the plateau 
must represent to Italy, compounded as they are with the cost 
of the economic war which she wages on the Franco 
Ethiopian railway. But the expense sheet is reflected in the 


fact that she can only afford about two campaigns a yea; 
that Signor Mussolini sent out strict orders before the last 
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Ankober discomfiture that resistance must be crushed before 
the rains of 1938 5 that mule-transport is replacing the 
motor in the itinerant Italian army ; and that work on all 
roads has ceased since June, 1938, except for the route 
between Dessie and Assab, whose only function, until Assab 


has a harbour, can be strategic and relates to French Somali- 
land. 

[In next week’s “ Spectator” Mr. Steer will discuss the 
threat presented by the Italian troops in Ethiopia to the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and French Somaliland.,] 


AMERICA’S PURPOSE 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 


HAT, really, is American foreign policy after all the 
W recent alarums in Washington and abroad? What 
does American public opinion think of this policy? These 
two questions, it seems to me, are those most needing 
clarification from Washington at this interesting juncture. 
The second is quite as important as the first, and consider- 
ably more difficult to answer. It can only be answered ten- 
atively, but the answer is revealing all the same. 


Our foreign policy itself, defined and applied by the Pre- 
sident and his Administration, has become perfectly clear. 
Unless he is checkéd by Congress or a notable outburst of 
popular opinion, Mr. Roosevelt intends to oppose the dicta- 
torships by every means short of war. He wishes, particu- 
larly, to permit no doubt to remain in Berlin, Rome, and 
Tokyo—nor in London and Paris—where the United States’ 
sympathies and intentions lie. What is less well known is 
the programme by which this policy is being put into effect. 
The programme has crept upon the American people un- 
awares, and when they encounter even one item—such as 
the French aircraft episode—a sensation results. Here is a 
skeletonised summary of what is now going on or definitely 
planned in detail for likely use in the near future: 


In the Far East we are furnishing regular financial aid to 
China, and some arms-shipments. The money is advanced 
through the Export-Import Bank, a Governmental institu- 
tion, and the arms go through regular private channels. Pre- 
sumably now they will have to go over the Burma road. In 
addition, the American silver-purchase programme provides 
the Chinese Government with substantial credits in the 
United States. 

We propose to begin work, if only dredging the harbour, 
upon a naval base at Guam, over 3,000 miles west of Hawaii, 
on the flank of the Japanese mandated islands, within 1,500 
miles of the Japanese mainland, and a similar distance from 
the Philippines. No spot in the entire Pacific is more im- 
portant. If our regular defence-line, from the Aleutians to 
Hawaii to the Panama Canal is the bowstring, Guam is the 
arrow-head pointed toward Japan. 


{Since this was written the House of Representatives has de- 
clined to vote the necessary appropriation for developments at, 
Guam.—Ep. The Spectator.]} 


We propose to extend our economic control in the Philip- 
pines, and perhaps our potitical position, at least until 1961, 
in legislation now pending in the Congress. The Philippines 
are a buffer-state between Japan and Malaya. They lie 
athwart Japan’s road to rubber and oil and tin. 

We insist, in formal Notes, upon the open door and other 
“rights” in China. These are diplomatic preparation for 
the future, either for an ultimate settlement, or for a more 
immediate declaration of discrimination against Japan and 
the imposition of economic reprisals. 

As te Europe—the President and his colleagues are con- 
stantly projecting verbal warnings and thrusts against the 
totalitarians. These are part of a psychological campaign 
best understood by Dr. Goebbels. The Administration 
supplements these words with deeds—deeds such as aircraft 
sales to France, and to Britain as desired. The President 
has proposed amendment of the Neutrality Act assuring 
Britain and France of continued supplies of munitions or 
Taw materials in the event of war. The Treasury has pre- 
pared the mechanism for applying tariff “sanctions,” ex- 
tending if desired to a complete prohibition of imports, from 


Washington. 
countries which can be proved to discriminate against the 
United States. Barter-trade, Treasury lawyers assert, con- 
stitutes such discrimination. 


The United States is in the forefront of the movement to 
aid refugees, and American Jews are on the best of terms 
with the White House, and have recently been elevated to 
various high offices. The Administration is also striving, 
by various means, to promote inter-American solidarity and 
warn European totalitarians from the New World. Trade- 
leverage, propaganda, special missions—naval, military, 
cultural and even ecclesiastical—are all being employed. 
Most important of all, bearing on the Far East, Europe, and 
the Americas alike, is the rearmament programme, unitedly 
supported by both political parties, under which the United 
States is expanding its navy fully as rapidly as Great Britain, 
which is its only peer, modernising its army, and raising its 
air force and factories to a level comparable with American 
commercial aviation. 


These, then, are the practical stages through which the 
Roosevelt Administration is carrying out its anti-dictatorship 
programme. It is a programme not yet fully realised by 
the American people. But it is a programme which certainly 
is known, and appreciated, in the Chancelleries of the nations 
most concerned. Although neither the public nor Congress 
has yet entirely realised how far the executive guidance of 
policy has taken the nation, certain views are already well 
clarified. They are substantially as follows: 


First—the great majority of the American people, and of 
Congress, wish to remain in isolation, free from foreign 
“ entanglements.” 


Second—at the same time, the same people admit 
fatalistically that if a world war breaks out we will probably 
be involved, rather sooner than later, and certainly to the 
extent of furnishing supplies in the most active way. 


Third—there is no doubt to which side the supplies and 
the active assistance would go. Opinion in the United States; 
even in the most isolationist sectors, is emotionally un- 
neutral. It is not at the 1914 pitch, but certainly at the 
1917. 

If, as I have said above, even isolationists regard ultimate 
involvement as probably inevitable, why do they not support 
some sort of preventive measures? Such plain logic is 
accepted in a few circles. But rank-and-file American opinion 
is rarely so logical. Intelligent isolationists recognise that 
the price of real neutrality would be very high, would involve 
internal regimentation both political and economic. Some 
of them are prepared to face the strain. Others belong to 
the cyclone-cellar school of thought. They are ready to 
go down into the cellar and wait, hoping the cyclone won’t 
come, knowing there will be damage here if it does, but still 
unwilling to try and influence the causes of cyclones. 


In practice, President Roosevelt does not need the positive 
agreement of Congress for much of the programme outlined 
above. He has such agreement on the armament programme. 
He will not need to consult Congress about economic 
“sanctions,” for authority to impose them lies in existing 
laws. He may not be able to get amendment of the 
Neutrality Law, but that will not greatly matter. When a 
crisis comes, there may be several ways around: quick 
amendment, or simply Presidential interpretation that no 
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war, in the meaning of the Act, exists. Change in the 
Philippine status can wait for several years for Congressional 
action. 

But if the President does not require positive action from 
Congress, he does need the broad support of public opinion. 
This necessity explains why Mr. Roosevelt, after permitting 
uncontradicted for three days his alleged phrase about the 
American frontier—or first line of defence—being on the 
Rhine, or in France, took pains to deny it. He was pulling 
back because of the obvious uneasiness of Congress and 
national opinion. It should be remembered that in the 





White House today sits a President who is one Of the 
acutest judges of popular opinion in American history, jy 
1919, the turning-point of our time, there was not Such 
judge in the White House ; in 1931, when the expan . 
nations began their present march, there was not such 4 
judge here. But today one may expect many advan 
many retreats. American foreign policy is a centre of 
isolationism with a circumference of constantly fluctuat; 
involvement. That, in present circumstances, jg the 
most Europe can expect, and properly understood jt isa 
very great deal. 


THE FUTURE OF FARMING—III 


By SIR DANIEL HALL 


N the two preceding articles in this series a plan has been 
outlined for an Africultural Commission charged with 
the acquisition of neglected land, which it will lay out and 
recondition for management on modern lines. The object 
would be to demonstrate that farming can be successful if 
the land is rightly organised and farmed according to 
methods that have proved efficient at the present time. But 
while production may be enhanced in this way it is equally 
essential that it shall be production in the national interest ; 
the State must intervene in the marketing of the produce, in 
order to secure the growth by the farmer of what the country 
most needs, and his adequate payment. The owner of a 
garden does not leave it to his gardener to grow what he has 
been used to or what gives him least trouble. In our case 
there is always a choice, for we only grow a fraction, perhaps 
a third, perhaps a little more, of the food we consume, and 
it is open to us to select whether we will produce wheat or 
vegetables, milk or beef, provided we ensure a reasonable 
return to the grower. 

Now the Marketing Boards provide the means of deter- 
mining the output by the price offered ; it is necessary that 
they should be extended to cover a wider range of the 
farmers’ output, and they need more constructive policies 
towards improved and cheapened production. No element 
of “farming from Whitehall” or “orders to plough” is 
involved in their methods ; they merely offer a contract price 
at which they will buy. For some commodities like pigs it 
is possible to fix a sliding scale of prices that will safeguard 
the producer, e.g., the pig-price can be tied to feeding-stuff 
prices, since pigs are commodities mainly manufactured out 
of imported grains. The Marketing Boards with their 
monopolies can adopt the position of other great processing 
or retailing firms who lay plans for ensuring a supply of their 
raw materials. In their contracts continuity of supply is 
more important than a cut price, and in their normal com- 
mercial procedure they extend financial assistance and tech- 
nical instructions to their suppliers. For instance the Bacon 
Marketing Board, working hand in hand with the Agricul- 
tural Commission, could organise a scattered group of small- 
holders to raise bacon pigs on contract to be sold to a given 
factory. It would not be a case of starting small-holders and 
inviting them to co-operate; the men would be offered a 
holding for a purpose with conditions attached; by 
observing the conditions the average worker could obtain a 
living, but if his fancy leads him to prefer black pigs to 
white, or goats to either, he must go elsewhere. The inde- 
pendence of the small holder is a cruel fetish ; the country- 
side is strewn with groups of self-contained small-holdings 
which deny every principle of productive economy in their 
accumulation of overhead costs, waste of labour and material 
and dependence on retail sales. 

The relations between Marketing Boards and the regula- 
tion of import duties need revision to allow of a constructive 
policy. The Import Duties Advisory Committee can only 
consider the case of an existing industry threatened by com- 
petition. At the present time about one-seventh of the 
cnions consumed in Great Britain are grown here, though 


soil, climate, skilled workmanship are all available to Teplace 
the imports. But the onion-growers cannot get a tariff tha 
would encourage them to an effort to capture this marker 
they are below the standard of recognition as an existing 
industry. We seem to have no thought beyond mnaip. 
taining the status quo. The Marketing Boards buy from 
the producers, but as a rule delegate the selling to a paralld 
distributors’ organisation—the bacon-curers or the wholesale 
milk-sellers, who not unnaturally think first of guaranteeing 
the position of the traders since the producers have bee 
made safe. The Boards do a little advertising but as yet 
they hesitate to try any direct methods of expanding the 
market. 

The crux of the situation lies in the fact that the dis. 
tributive system has become as antiquated, as disorderly, and 
as wasteful as retail production, and farming is being crushed 
between the dead weight of the two systems. There is 
plenty of money for farmers if only the expenses of dis- 
tribution can be reduced ; there is an ever-expanding market 
for agriculture if the consuming public can have food more 
cheaply but still at the price at which better farming can 
produce it. The policy of artificial scarcity, of curtailing 
production till demand overtakes supply, is a policy of 
despair, of sitting round a dying fire lest anyone should be 
inconvenienced by having to go out into the cold to chop 
wood. And yet it is the tacit policy of the Marketing Boards 
that nothing must be done to disturb the existing agencies of 
distribution. The redundance and costiiness of milk dis- 
tribution leaps to the eye, but no one tries any experiments 
such as municipal distribution, or an enquiry of the C- 
operative Wholesale Society at what margin for distribution 
they would undertake the supply of milk to, say, West Ham. 
Another alternative helpful to the produce that now suffers 
most from the present system—vegetables and fruit—would 
be an active policy for the resuscitation and _ increase of 


‘public markets. 


The scheme thus briefly outlined proposes a landowning 
corporation which would work for better farming in con- 
junction with the Ministry of Agriculture, with its powers of 
initiative and control over the Marketing Boards. The plan 
would be accepted as workable by most of the young and 
enterprising farmers about the country. But it would not 
receive any support from farmers as a group, for their de- 
clared policy has always been no interference by Government 
with their right to use the land as they will. That such non- 
interference is visibly bringing British farming to an end has 
not yet led them to any policy beyond that of reliefs. The 
scheme however in no wise threatens farmers ; it would 
doubtless bring about a change in their recruitment and 
mode of business, but quietly and by degrees. The agricu- 
tural system may be reformed, but the land cannot be cult- 
vated without farmers ; they are the indispensables, and in 
so far as the scheme would bring more land into cultivation 
more farmers would be needed. That much larger section 
of the agricultural community—the workers—would gain. 
Reconditioning the land must involve better housing, which 
touches the agricultural worker more today than even wages. 
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-. in a large-scale organised industry there would be 

more rewards for skill and opportunities of advancement ; 

ihe country boy does weigh these things before he drifts into 
urban occupation. 

More inimical to the scheme is the general disbelief in 

‘culture among the public at large, but especially among 
ihe commercial and financial classes. There the argument 
wns that there is no longer much room in England for 
ming. The services need more and more land for training 
ses, above all the flat farming land for aerodromes ; 
national roads, building schemes, convalescent homes and 
junatic asylums, even golf courses, yearly eat further into the 
cultivated land. The townsfolk must have national parks 
ond nature reserves ; hunting and shooting often bring more 
oney into a rural area than farming. 

A more plausible argument is that we cannot endanger our 
commercial relations with oversea countries by seeking to 
expand agricultural production here. Our manufactures and 
our loans to the newer countries have to be paid for in agri- 


FRANCE AND 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago it would have seemed absurd 

to recall France’s old title “The eldest daughter of 
the Church.” President Loubet had just created a precedent 
for Adolf Hitler by visiting the King of Italy without visit- 
ing the Pope. In the general elections of 1902 and 1906 
crushing majorities were returned which drove successive 
Governments still further in the application of an anti- 
clerical policy than they had originally intended. But the 
phrase is again in currency in connexion with the election 
of the new Pope, and not only on the lips of Catholics. 
Frenchmen look back over the last third of a century with 
amazement and relief at the change in the relations of 
Church and State. They are awaiting the results of the 
Conclave, not merely as a matter of political importance or 
of concern to those who happen to be Catholics, but as 
something intimately linked with the cultural life of the 
nation. 

Englishmen are apt to forget how stormy the history of 
the French Church has been. The ruins of Jumiéges and 
Cluny bear witness that revolutionary destruction was as 
devastating under the First Republic as in the Spain of 
1936. A Minister of State even proposed to auction Rheims 
Cathedral as building material. Two Archbishops of Paris lost 
their lives during the revolutionary disturbances of the nine- 
teenth century, one in 1848, the other in 1871. In the decade 
1900-1910 the Church was stripped of most of its property 
(including the parsonages) in the course of the long quarrel 
which led to the radical separation of Church and State. 
To complete this rather startling picture it must be added 
that the political weight of the Church had, during the 
Dreyfus affair in the late ‘nineties, been thrown unmistak- 
ably into the scales of militarism and reaction, and that a 
Catholic religious order had published an influential daily 
newspaper with a marked anti-semitic tone. 

The Great War did much to restore the clergy to the 
respect of non-Catholic Frenchmen, and this respect has 
been growing steadily ever since. No man in France enjoys 
higher esteem from his fellow citizens and has fewer enemies 
than Jean Verdier, Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, who has 
achieved the extraordinary feat of building in the Paris area 
between 1930 and 1938 a hundred churches, nearly all of 
them substantial both in size and material. 

Today the Republic and the Church find themselves, a 
litle to their surprise, allies in defence, as Cardinal Verdier 
recently put it, of “the finest part of the moral heritage of 
humanity, the eminent dignity of the human person and the 
sacred right of liberty. The Church obeys her divine 
mission and France her long tradition. The Church, the 


cultural produce, therefore to enlarge our agriculture would 
lead to over-production and difficulties in those sections of 
the national economy that are more important than agricul- 
ture. If the old rules of the game still held in international 
trade, it might be an. interesting exercise in economics to 
work out all the implications of this theory—at what point 
and under what conditions does home production become 
unremunerative to the nation as a whole. But since foreign 
countries are showing a growing disinclination to take our 
manufactures, still more to paying their debts, even in food- 
stuffs, the whole argument becomes unreal.- Better cultivate 
our garden and anticipate the coming tightening of the belt ; 
what is good advice just now to householders can be applied 
to the nation. But it may be feared that such proposals can 
attract little support, so greatly has our people lost touch 
with the land. The men have become few who are moved 
to shame by the sordid margin of waste that urban develop- 
ment creates and are roused to indignation by the sight of 
unfilled fields of a decaying countryside. 


CATHOLICISM 


GILLIE Paris, February 28th. 


great democracies, France and her empire, are today the 
defenders of the Christian order in the world. Together 
they wish to preserve that Christian civilisation, which con- 
sists in equality, liberty, fraternity, justice and charity.” 
Only a few days before the Radical President of the 
Chamber, M. Herriot (himself an ardent advocate of the lay 
school without religious teaching) had said in the course of 
his inaugural speech for the new parliamentary session: 
“Political and religious liberty are besieged; persecution 
and exile are rife. Be on your guard, gentlemen; right is 
dying, and with it are menaced the achievements of the old 
humanism, the teachings of the gospel, the conquests of 
philosophic reason. In this anarchy only a few voices are 
raised in protest. In Rome an old man, to whom we offer 
our free homage, is renewing, sustained by his spiritual 
valour, the tradition of the great Popes, the protectors of the 
weak against outrage.” 

When the angry protests and criticism of the Left in 1921 
against the resumption of diplomatic relations between 
France and the Vatican are recalled, the part of the Front 
Populaire in facilitating this rapprochement between Church 
and State is all the more remarkable. It was the second 
Front Populaire Government, that of M. Chautemps, which 
officially welcomed Cardinal Paceli as legatus a latere (i.e., 
personal representative of the Pope) when he came to 
inaugurate the basilica of St. Theresa of the Child Jesus at 
Lisieux, in July, 1937, and the arrangements had obviously 
been made under the Blum Government. This was the 
first visit of a legate a Jatere to France since the reign of 
Napoleon I. The Cardinal’s sermons were mainly devoted 
to denunciation of racialism, the upholding of the right of 
free speech in the pulpit, and, in Notre-Dame of Paris, to 
the vocation of France as a defender of great spiritual causes. 
For devout Catholics the close link between the late Pope 
and France was emphasised by the Cardinal’s declaration that 
the Pope attributed his recovery from his illness to the inter- 
vention of St. Theresa of Lisieux. (It is often overlooked 
that anti-clerical France has produced the two most im- 
portant international centres of pilgrimage in Europe at 
Lourdes and Lisieux, each of them connected with a saint of 
the second half of the nineteenth century.) 

The personality of Pope Pius XI has had a great deal to 
do with the increased prestige of Catholicism in France, but 
the change in French Catholicism itself is an even more 
important factor. It is only possible for an outsider to speak 


of this tentatively. At the beginrting of this century the 


Church seemed to be losing all hold on the urban working 
class and to have become the religion of a section of the 
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bourgeoisie and of the peasantry, more especially in back- 
ward areas. Now it has recovered its footing in the working 
class of the towns while it is probably losing ground in 
the countryside, where the material problem of maintain- 
ing parish priests is a very difficult one. The change in the 
towns can be measured in some very tangible ways. The 
Christian trade unions increased their membership from 
about 150,000, before the Front Populaire came into power, 
to about 500,000, and appear to be keeping their new mem- 
bers. The C.G.T. trade unions, starting with 1,200,000 
members, had an even more startling increase up to nearly 
5,000,000, but the greater part of their new recruits have 
been lost again, so that their present effective membership is 
probably not much over 2,000,000. The French Christian 
trade unions have never before stood in such a favourable 
proportion to the Socialist trade unions, from whom they 
have now secured a rather grudging recognition that they 
are not an “employers’ union.” There are districts and 
works in which the Christian trade unions predominate. The 
Christian trade unions do not make it a condition that their 
members should be practising Catholics, but only that they 
should accept the two encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI 
on social questions as the basis of trade-union policy. 


A new Catholic youth movement was launched in 1927, 
the Jeunesse Ouvriére Catholique, which now has about 
240,000 members of both sexes. It is symptomatic of the 
present tendency that the similar organisations for young 
peasants, bourgeois and sailors have been formed later on 
the model of the working-class organisation. This move- 
ment differs in its function entirely from the Christian trade 
unions, being based on personal religious faith. 


The fact that the Communist party has of late so insist- 
ently declared that it holds out its hand to Catholics is also 
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indubitable evidence that Catholic influence is increasing in 
the proletariat. 

The increased vitality and prestige of Roman Catholicism 
in France does not mean that the French nation as a whole jg 
Catholic. A Catholic weekly, Temps Présent, estimates that 
ten million out of the forty million Frenchmen are Catholic, 
It is unlikely that the religious strain in the Freach nation 
will ever oust the sceptical, rationalist strain or vice versa 
M. Herriot, as already indicated, remains the champion of 
the lay schools, for all his admiration for Pope Pius yy 
Cardinal Verdier in the speech already quoted refers sorrow. 
fully to the fact that the State schools are still irreligious ang 
the anti-clerical laws, though now more liberally applied, 
are still on the statute-book. 

The rationalist, sceptical vein of the French genius seem, 
for the moment to be tending to sterility, and in consequence 
in one form or another Frenchmen are turning to the 
religious, mystical vein in the French character for refresh. 
ment—an attitude which does not, of course, necessarily 
involve conversion to Catholicism. It is clearly of great 
importance that at such a time the traditional nationaj 
Church should be recovering: its share in the life of alj 
sections of the community. 

Significant of the new direction in which the wind js 
blowing is the revived interest in that very practical-minded 
Catholic mystic, poet and critic, Charles Péguy, who was 
killed in the first month of the last war. Of the humblest 
origin, he was as passionate in defence of Dreyfus, and in 
his own way a Socialist, as he was an opponent of the blind 
anti-clericalism of thirty years ago. He knew all about 
working-class hardship, but he also knew the worth of the 
national traditions. He embodies admirably the synthesis of 
French values to which many Frenchmen are trying more or 
less instinctively to return. 


YOUTH WITHOUT WORK 


By WALTER 


HOSE who have come into contact with numbers of 
T unemployed men and women are aware most acutely 
of the unhappiness due to unemployment among the 
middle-aged or elderly unemployed. Among the younger 
men it is rather a sense of waste. The young unemployed 
man gives sometimes an impression of being surly (an im- 
pression that is often wrongly interpreted, since surliness is 
the protective colouring of failure more often than of 
laziness), sometimes that of being almost contented. Which- 
ever it is, waste is always there ; good hands idle, physique 
deteriorating, a mind slowly rotting. What is the measure 
of this waste? What are the causes of it? What can we do 
to stop it? 

To measure it, we must look not at the figures for unem- 
ployment as a whole; which, as has often been pointed out, 
include hundreds of thousands who are unemployed in 
name alone, being out of work on the day of the count but 
in a job again a few days following. Nor yet at the figure 
for long unemployment. The critical figure is that of those 
under 35 who are no longer eligible for Unemployment 
Insurance and are drawing Unemployment Assistance. 
They draw Unemployment Assistance only if their employ- 
ment record is so poor that something is seriously wrong. 
The lad who gets a couple of days’ work in a year is just as 
much of a preblem as another who gets none at all. Yet one 
may never appear in the figures for those unemployed over 
six months, while the other appears in those out of work 
for a year or two years. Thus the whole of the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Board’s register of young men is a serious 
problem of unemployment or under-employment, and any 
reckoning that does not take account of this is an under- 
statement. 

While long unemployment, unrelieved by a day’s work 
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here and there, is rare among young men in London and in 
other cities of the prosperous South, under-employment is 
much more common. Thus when the Pilgrim Trust 
Enquiry’s sample, published as “ Men Without Work,” was 
taken some two years ago in Deptford, it was found that the 
proportion of young men on the Unemployment Assistance 
Board’s register who had had not more than three consecu- 
tive days’ work in the previous twelve months was negligible. 
If this can be taken as a fair criterion for London as a whole. 
the figure was probably under 1 per cent. But at the same 
time 9 per cent. of the Board’s register that year in London 
were under 25,and every one of these men represents a social 
waste that ought never to have been allowed to happen, that 
we must find means of preventing in the future, and means 
of curing now. It is no good putting ourselves off with the 
reflection that unemployment is not serious unless it is pro- 
longed, and that there is virtually no prolonged unemploy- 
ment among young men in prosperous areas. In fact this 
under-employment, a few days’ work in May perhaps and a 
week or two in August, is an evil that we can overlook only 
if we are thinking in terms of figures alone, never if we are 
in contact with personal instances of it. 

This form of unemployment cuts right across the classi- 
fication of the country into special areas and prosperous areas. 
Any social worker in South Wales will say that the young 
men still left there now are almost what might be described 
as a residuum, the most enterprising having left the valleys, 
whereas in some places outside the special areas unemploy- 
ment among young men is widespread. ° 

If we analyse the causes of unemployment among thes¢ 
young men, one that it is impossible to eliminate is hereditary 
poverty. Thus a sprinkling of cases, many of them de- 
pendent upon Public Assistance rather than on Unemploy- 
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ment Assistance for support, and thus not appearing in 
oficial figures, come from families born and brought up in 
uch conditions that there was never any hope for them. 

A case was quoted to the writer a few weeks ago of a 
young man in a mining district in Scotland, aged twenty- 
nine, idle for eleven years with a single break of six months’ 
gork, smart in appearance and earning a few shillings on the 
dy by hawking fruit. His wife was a young woman, hardly 
more than a girl, who worked before they were married on 
, machine in a laundry. Her appearance, and that of the 
children, was disreputable in contrast to the good clothes of 
her husband. Not only were the three children ill-kept, but 
they were also blind from birth. This young man’s money, 
such as it was, was spent on clothes, dancing, women, and 
drink. 
To prevent unemployment of this kind, we should have to 

0 back into the last generation, and there is no reason to 
think that the application of compulsion, or indeed of any 
other remedy, could effect a permanent change. On the other 
hand, instances of this kind account for a very small pro- 
portion of the register. Infinitely more important numeri- 
cally is the group of those whose unemployment is due to 
their experience after leaving school. We know something 
of what that experience is in Lancashire from Professor 
Jewkes’ book The fuvenile Labour Market. He showed that 
the less intelligent a boy was at school, on the whole the 
higher paid was the job found when he left it. 

The reason is not far to seek. The highly paid jobs for 
children are the bad jobs that do not last. Parents allow 
children to take them because of the financial stringency of 
the moment, but they are liable to be thrown out with 
virtually no notice, and over a long period they fare worse 
than the intelligent child who starts at a rather lower rate. 
A young man visited some time back in Deptford had had 
32 weeks’ work in five years. He had been a surveyor’s 
assistant and a restaurant porter, had minded a stall, can- 
vassed for a newspaper, delivered bills, worked as a labourer 
in a foundry and at cable laying, worked in the docks and as 
atemporary postman. He was one who evidently looked for 
work and tried to get it, but the intervals between his jobs 
got progressively longer, and in time those jobs were 
going to cease altogether. In the Lancashire enquiry de- 
scribed by Professor Jewkes, the proportion keeping one job 
during the first two years after leaving school was almost 
exactly half. In Warrington 20 per cent. had three jobs or 
more, in Burnley 20 per cent., in Ashton-under-Lyne 24 per 
cent. ; 

Another form of this same trouble is caused by the firm 
which employs a high proportion of labour, virtually un- 
skilled, on machines that can easily be minded by children. 
Turned off at 18 or 21 when they need something more than 
children’s wages, these lads get a job or two with high hopes, 
but they are untrained, the jobs are temporary, and the 
intervals between them increase. Unlike those who have 
years of steady work behind them, they find it comparatively 
easy to get used to unemployment. It is possible to show 
that in Liverpool the attitude towards employment varies 
according to age, the younger men being notably more in- 
clined to settle down to unemployment than the older. For 
this we must blame not them but their record, and until the 
conditions in which they work for the first few years of their 
working lives are changed, they will continue to swell: the 
queues at the Labour Exchanges. 

Unemployment is largely involved with questions of wages. 
Many think that the only way to make a substantial reduction 
in the figures for unemployment among middle-aged and 
elderly men is to recognise that the work they can now do 
cannot carry a full wage. If once this principle becomes 
recognised, there is a real possibility of raising the standard 
of living of the working classes as a whole, including the 
unemployed, though its application would have to be super- 
vised with the greatest care to avoid any general decline in 
the wage level. So far as the younger men are concerned, 


however, this is no solution. There are countless jobs 
going for them at very low wages, and here the main reason 
in thousands of instances why unemployment is still pro- 
longed is simply that the men concerned feel, and justly feel, 
that the wage they are offered is not an adequate recognition 
of their worth. A man regards his wage as a mark of his 
status. He feels that by accepting a wage of 24s. a week 
he is lowering his status and permanently prejudicing his 
future, and one young man after another of whose sincerity 
there can be no doubt will say that until he is offered a 
reasonable wage he is not prepared to work, and it is for 
society to maintain him. To undermine this feeling of 
personal self-respect would be a most dangerous thing, and 
any solution that is found must take this into account. 

There are therefore two things to be undertaken, pre- 
vention so that unemployment among youth shall not be 
multiplied two or threefold in the next ten years, and cure of 
those whose quality has already suffered serious harm. It is 
with the second that recent discussions have been mainly 
concerned. The only form of cure is that of compulsion. 
But if we are to preserve self-respect, it must be done on a 
basis much wider than anything so far contemplated by the 
authorities. It must apply not universally perhaps—for ex- 
perience abroad has shown that the loss of a year during a 
complex technical training may be disastrous. But apart 
from this exception (and we are already becoming accus- 
tomed to the idea of certain occupations being scheduled as 
of national importance) it must apply generally. It might be 
one of the chief factors in the remodelling of democracy ; 
and if unemployed men worked together with men of all 
classes as servants of the State on the great reconstruction 
jobs that are crying out to be done, it would restore them and 
remake many of their lives into something worth while, both 
for them and for the society in which they live. 


IN AN INDIAN HAREM 


By SUZANNE MARYE 


LTHOUGH most Indian Moslems are content with one 
wife, there are some who, with the sanction of the 
Koran, possess two, three, or even four, as the case might be. 
I had always wondered what a harem was like. I had often 
tried to understand how certain women could live, or be 
content to live, within the four walls of a house. So, when 
I was in India, I asked a girl friend, somewhat timidly, 
whether I could visit a harem. I say “ timidly,” because 
from what I had read it appeared that these institutions were 
as jealously guarded as arsenals in Europe. 

Great, then, was my surprise when I was told that the 
matter was quite simple. “I can take you to any harem you 
like,” said my friend. ‘Would you care to see the house- 
hold of Mr. A. H., who may be getting a knighthood any 
day? He has four wives, but the one who matters is Nadja 
Begum. She is worth knowing. Clever, cultured, very am- 
bitious, she is a favourite with everyone, including the 
English. She has been round the world twice, speaks English 
fairly well. . . . Or would you rather meet Hamida Begum? 
She is the third wife of a well-known architect. She is very 
sweet, and how beautiful! She is a pukka (orthodox) Moslem 
and lives a secluded life. She rarely goes out, and when she 
does it is in a thickly curtained car. She has practically 
nothing to do. She eats and sleeps, dresses and dreams. 
Occasionally, when she feels like it, she composes passionate 
love lyrics a la Hafiz...” 

“T should very much like to meet this one,” I interrupted. 

Two days later we went to see the pretty poetess. 

A servant was standing before a large iron gate, taut, 
deferential. He salammed profoundly, as the car drew up, 
and led us inside. We followed him. A narrow alley, bor- 
dered with pomegranate and mango trees, all interlaced by a 
trellis-work of flowering jasmines, buried itself in a thicket, 
and keeping along this narrow pathway, we reached the rear 
of a plot of ground overrun with vegetation, at the end of 
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which appeared a lofty building, its rose-coloured mass 
standing out straight and grand against a deep blue sky. 
Near the door-step, bowing and scraping, stood an old ayah. 

Seeing us, she smiled with all her yellow teeth. Then, 
with many flourishes, she took us inside. After crossing in- 
terminable passages, we were shown into a cool and faintly 
perfumed chamber. “ Hamida Begum will be here in a 
fraction of a second,” said the ayah, moving away noiselessly. 

I looked round. Large mirrors reflected the light of many 
electric lamps; rich carpets, and sofas spread with cashmeres, 
covered the floor; and the magnificence of the appointments, 
and the profusion of bibelots, gave the scene a very colourful 
appearance. One felt as though one was reliving a page of 
The Arabian Nights. 

Suddenly, as though sprung from nowhere, a young woman 
appeared. She rushed at my friend and embraced her again 
and again, talking in endearing terms. Then she turned to 
me. “You are the friend of my friend, so are my friend 
too,” she said. 

I smiled. 


“Please sit down,” she said. 
hands three times. 

Scarcely had I taken my place on a soft divan when I was 
surrounded by a host of maidservants, who offered me 
sherbets and sweets, and sprinkled me with rose-water from 
great silver flagons. 

When we had partaken of the refreshments, Hamida 
Begum came and sat by my side. “ You don’t mind?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, no.” She was really lovely. My friend had not 
exaggerated in the least. Slender, well-formed, she was 
graceful as a gazelle. Her skin was olive-tinted, and soft 
as a rose-petal; her hair, which was black with blue reflec- 
tions, was drawn tight, and was smooth as a raven’s wing. 
Of her eyes it is difficult to speak adequately, for they were 
Oriental eyes, large, almond-shaped, with a touch of witchery 
in them. When she spoke a flush overspread her small oval 
face, and her voice, low and mellifluous, took on a lyrical 
quality. 

“You are English?” she asked, after gazing at me. 

“ Almost,” I said. 

“ Almost?” she repeated, and looked puzzled. 

“ By birth I am French, but I have lived a long time in 
England,” I explained. 

“French! .... Paris! .... Yes, I have heard a little of 
all this. But, tell me, are French and English the same?” 

“In many ways, yes; yet, in some ways, quite different. 
But don’t you wish to see London and Paris?” 

She shook her head. “I should be afraid to go so far. 
I would be lost. You see, I rarely go out, and when I do 
I always have my burka (veil) on. Everything, seen thus, 
seems dim and shadowy. I have no daylight view of things. 
I am always afraid—I know not of what. . . . Vilayat (Europe) 
is said to be even darker. It is always night there. I love 
the sunshine. So I sit at home. I need not wear the burka 
here.” 

“Don’t you feel stifled at times? 
could push away these walls?” 

“Why, don’t you like my house?” 

“Yes, it is very nice, but to spend an entire life in it must 
be very depressing.” 

“You mean you like new things every time?” 

“T like to travel—to see something of the great world.” 

“You Europeans are queer. You love change; all we want 
is security.” 

Here an elderly woman entered, dressed in soiled Moslem 
trousers and a shirt of some coarse cloth, her grey hair tinted 
a furious yellow in parts. Without a word of greeting, she 


Then she clapped her 


Don’t you wish you 


‘squatted on her heels in a corner of the room. 
The Begum rose and offered her sherbets and sweets. 
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The woman refused them with an angry gesture. “T don’ 
come to eat your good things, but ‘to see your Metneaih 
friend.” 

“You are surprised that I prefer to remain in purdab,” 
continued Hamida Begum, trying to divert my attention 
from the newcomer. “ Yes, I do, though I know that several 
of my countrywomen have discarded it. I think it is shame. 
ful for a true Moslem to show her face to Strangers, Yoy 
seem to pity me? Why should you? I am happy, very 
happy. . . . My husband adores me. Ever since | Married 
I have been the queen of this house. My wish is law here” 

The figure on the floor raised her head and said loudly in 
Urdu: “ Don’t forget you are the third wife! A fourth my 
be coming soon. Who knows?” and she laughed sardonic. 
ally. 

“Tam so glad you are content,” I said to Hamida Begum, 
“and sure of your husband’s love.” 
She smiled beatifically. ‘‘ He is my slave,” she said, 

It was getting late, and I rose to go. 

“You will come again, won’t you?” she asked. “T like 
you very much. Treat this as your own house. Just drop 
in without any ceremony. . . .” 

We left the house, quiet as a nunnery. Soon the car was 
zigzagging its way through the narrow lanes where men, 
cows, donkeys, dogs, cats, hens could be seen in any num. 
bers. Man and beast live in the East in a strange kind of 
camaraderie. 

I was out of town for about a month. When I returned, 
I thought of my pretty cloistered acquaintance. I went to 
see her. 

The same servant opened the gate, but he looked very 
mysterious. He salammed profoundly, but kept on tum- 
ing his eyes hither and thither in a most funny manner. 

“ Hamida Begum at home ? ” I asked. 

He did not say anything, but led me inside. 

When I reached the door of the red building, wife number 
two came out, smiling with one side of her face. ‘“ Welcome, 
Memsahib, welcome,” she said grinning. 

“ Hamida Begum all right ? ” I asked. 

“ Hamida?” she said, trying hard not to laugh outrigh, 
“T don’t think you will find her as gay as before.” 

“What is the matter? Is she ill, or what?” 

“Til? Pah ! Worse ... She is no more the Begum Sahib. 
She is just ordinary meat like me. Look, there is the new 
Begum Sahib. . . . Isn’t she a beauty?” 

I turned to see where she pointed. In a bower of jasmine 
sat a negress, smoking a hookah, while an ayah fanned her 
with a peacock-feathered fan. Her enormous face, her 
crinkly hair, her thick lips suggested some creature of the 
backwoods. But she lounged as though the whole place 
belonged to her. A number of maidservants hovered around 
her, ministering to her least wish. 

I stood stupefied. Then I turned to go. Poor Hamida 
Begum would not like to see me in her humiliation, | 
thought. 

As | reached the end of the path, someone came running 
in my direction. I paused. It was Hamida Begum’s old 
ayah. 

When she was near enough, she muttered “ Kismet 
Then, according to the Muslim custom, she sat herself on 
the ground and, striking her breast, began reciting a sort of 
litany in honour of her dethroned mistress. “ Ai! Aie! how 
lovely was her face! and how bright her eye! Aie! Aie! 
what kindness!” 

“ Kismet!” said a soft voice. 

I looked up. It was Hamida Begum. But how changed! 
She was dressed like one of the ayahs. Before I could say 
anything, she pressed my hand, and then fled, fled, like a 
fawn in a forest... .. 

Kismet ? I asked myself as I returned home. 
will such things? 

No. But this much is certain. Indian women are un- 
doubtedly more philosophical than we of the West. 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD NICCLSON 


ment is that it should have proved so unsettling. Even 
in our own temperate country friends still eye each other 
with a certain wariness. It is far, far worse abroad. The 
Germens are asking themselves in smoulderiag fury whether 
our Prime Minister was in fact the Prince across the Water, 
or only the Old Pretender. French opinion, since che days 
of the Dreyfus case, has seldom been so sensitive to the 
touch: the most kindly use of the word parvapluie is apt to 
provoke shouts and tears. Many a Stockholm luncheon- 
party has dissolved in a crash of hurtling crockery; tite wine- 
waiter at one of the more tranquil restaurants in Helsingfors 
has (it is credibly reported) been slapped quite suddenly in the 
face; the Masai and the Kikuyu are at loggerheads on 
the subject of peace in our time, and sharp cries echo through 
the Kenyan night: and it is said that the municipality of 
Amsterdam is considering a scheme for traffic control under 
which the Chamberlainites and the anti-Chamberlainites will 
be obliged to keep to opposite sides of the canals. To such 
an extent has Munich managed, within five months of its 
birth, to set reasonable people by the ears. It has provoked 
something more than party or political controversy ; it has 
aroused what Byron aptly styled “the wine of passion: — 
rage.” 


Qn of the interesting things about the Munich settle- 


x * * * 


Iam impelled to these sad thoughts by a pamphlet which 
reached me this week from the United States of America. It 
is called England, A Dying Oligarchy; and is written, in 
amood of serious anger, by Mr. Louis Bromfield. In his pre- 
Munich days Mr. Bromfield was a friendly man. He had 
alittle house at Senlis where he grew marigolds and other 
annuals from the seed-packets of Vilmorin et Fils, or even 
(since he was at the time wholly unprejudiced) Sutton. 
Occasionally he would cross to London, where he would 
accept the hospitality of his many friends. In the intervals 
of these sedate and even sedative pursuits he would write 
novels. They were very good novels. Annie Spragge was 
afirst-rate novel, and so was Twenty-Four Hours and indeed 
A Modern Hero. Moreover Mr. Bromfie!d had a sense of 
humour. I shall now tell a story about Mr. Bromfield in 
order to show what a nice man he really is. 

* * x * 


He was engaged by a famous film-magnate to write 
scenarios. He was offered an enormous salary and a hand- 
some maintenance allowance. He travelled to Hollywood. 
The weeks passed without Mr. Bromfield being called upon 
to make any scenario at all. Being an active and withal 
honourable man, he chafed under this highly-paid unemploy- 
ment. He protested to the local film magnates, who assured 
him that the boss was arriving in a fortnight and that he 
would then be told what to do. He continued, with ever- 
increasing boredom, to maintain himself upon his allow- 
ance. At last the boss arrived. Within ten days’ time Mr. 
Bromfield was accorded an audience. He explained that he 
was not accustomed to hanging about doing nothing. The 
boss replied that for the moment there was nothing that they 
expected him to do. “Then why,” exclaimed Mr. Brom- 
field in righteous indignation, “are you paying me _ this 
large salary?” ‘“ You see, Mr. Blumenfeld,” answered the 
film magnate. “it was your name we wanted.” That, as 
I said, shows what a nice man Mr. Bromfield really is. I 
tefer to the pre-Munich Bromfield ; the Bromfield, that is, 
who had not as yet drunk deeply of the wine of passion. 
Since his present pamphlet is not agreeable in the very least. 
It is a disagreeable pamphlet. 

* * * * 

Mr. Bromfield, having abandoned the banks of the 

Nonette for the shores of Lake Erie, having left Senlis for 


Ohio, has become I10 per cent. American. He accuses us 
of decadence, hypocrisy and cowardice. He claims that in 
no country of the world is the golden calf worshipped with 
such ferocity. He abuses us for the abdication of King 
Edward VIII, for not paying the American debt, for wish- 
ing to sell the Portuguese colonies to Germany, for having 
got.ourselves into trouble in Palestine, for considering the 
possibility of settling Jewish refugees in British Guiana, and 
for our impudence in naming a London street after the late 
Lord North. He goes further. He claims that we are not, 
and never have been, a democracy. We are ruled by the 
decadent descendants of the Barons of Runnymede. True 
it is that from time to time we have a general election. Yet 
during that period our pernicious oligarchy employs a party 
machine “which for ruthlessness makes the Tammany 
machine at its worst seem a toy hanging on a Christmas 
tree.” I enjoyed that part of his pamphlet very much 
indeed. 
* * * * 


Having in this manner placed the Barons of Runnymede 
(or their disgraceful epigones) firmly in the saddle, Mr. 
Bromfield proceeds to accuse them of “the murder of the 
aged mother.” The mother in question is not, as one might 
suppose, the Mother of Parliaments, but Czecho-Slovakia. 
The actual processes of this maternity are difficult to define, 
but Mr. Bromfield is quite positive that some act of matri- 
cide has been committed. And the fact that the Chinese, 
the Spaniards and the Jews have suffered much during the 
last few years is attributed by Mr. Bromfield, not so much to 
the actions of Japan, Italy and Germany, as to the desire of 
our Runnymede Barons to preserve their position and their 
bank-balances. It is evident that Mr. Bromfield is seriously 
annoyed. 

Yet the people with whom he is angry are not the 
British people, but their rulers. He regards the British people, 
now groaning under the yoke of Runnymede, as fine. It is the 
Inner Cabinet whom he accuses of hypocrisy and cowardice. 
I suppose that (were I also living at Oberlin in Lorain 
County, Ohio) I should be just as angry as Mr. Bromfield 
and just as brave. But as I live in London (England), E.C. 4, 
I may feel just as angry as Mr. Bromfield, but I do not feel 
by any means as brave. 

* * x * 


I confess that all this saeva indignatio puzzles me. Mr. 
Bromfield is by nature a charming and courteous man of 
letters. Why should this Munich business so distort human 
judgement and courtesy that it drives agreeable people to gibe 
at us at a time when we are feeling mortified, unhappy and 
anxious? Why should the nerves of usually temperate men 
and women begin to rasp and jar at the very mention of Bad 
Godesberg? Why should the temper of Europe and America 
have bécome so frayed? The reason is, I suppose, that in 
all thinking people Munich has created a strange condition 
of emotional inflammation, due to the coincidence of 
immense physical relief with extreme spiritual discomfort. 
Severe moral shock, following upon an abrupt relaxation of 
nervous tension, has scalded the conscience of the world. 
Even the most insensitive people are aware of some disquiet- 
ing conflict between their property and their principles. 
Sensitive people take a more impersonal view; they feel that 
Munich disturbed not only the physical but also the moral 
balance of the world. Inevitably they blame us for this 
spiritual loss. They now realise that it was the power of 
Great Britain which for so many generations maintained this 
useful moral balance. Such recognition is painful to them. 
And even liberal-minded people are thus apt to lose 
their lucidity and calm. 
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BACKGROUND TO FRANCO 


By WING-COMMANDER A. W. H. JAMES, M.P. 


BEFORE July, 1936, few people in England took any interest 
in Spanish affairs. Today all Europe is wondering what 
position Spain is going to assume, and what part she is going 
to play, in the line-up of rival interests and ideologies. The 
probabilities can best be assessed by an examination of Spanish 
history and by an objective survey of the course of the war 
now drawing to a close. 

Contrary to the widely held belief among the British public 
that Spain was a conservative monarchy down to 1931, the 
fact is that the political pendulum swung frequently, far, and 
violently throughout the nineteenth century. The Leftists 
had numerous fair chances to rule, all of which they abused 
and frittered away. In 1820, 1841, 1854, 1868, and 1873 
especially the pendulum was far to the Left, the first three of 
these swings being accompanied by army pronunciamentos— 
for the Left, be it noted—the latter two by the abdication of 
the monarch. That of King Amadeo in 1873 was followed by 
the first Republic, which collapsed in 1875 with the popular 
restoration of the Liberal monarchy of Alfonso XII. 

The course of the first Republic was strangely like that of 
the second Republic of 1931-1939. It was a period of flowery 
promise and poor performance ; of decaying authority, political 
corruption, of growing tension. Five Presidents held office in 
little over two years. Attacks upon the Church and Church 
property have always been a feature of Left Government in 
Spain, and have as invariably provoked violent reaction. The 
Carlist Wars shook Spain from 1833-39, and from 1872-76. 
What Captain Henningson, an English volunteer who fought 
with them in the first Carlist War, wrote of the Navarrese in 
his book published in 1836, might as truthfully have been 
written in 1936 to explain the attitude of their descendants, 
the first adherents to, and subsequent backbone of General 
Franco’s army. “Accustomed, from their ancient mode of 
government, to a great degree of liberty under a despotic 
form, they look with suspicion on the modern innovations 
which the Liberals, in their march of new ideas, wish to 
introduce. Experience has perhaps given them an exaggerated 
horror of that revolutionary fever which has for the last half- 
century agitated Europe, and of which designing men have 
taken advantage. . . .” In their line-up, their conduct, their 
reactions in Europe, the two Carlist Wars afford so many and 
such striking parallels to the Civil War of 1936-9 as to merit 
a study of the descriptions of contemporary writers. The 
constantly recurring lessons running through the years 1812 to 
1936 are the bravery, endurance, and intense individualism 
of the Spanish people, their utter inability to compromise, 
their constant resorts to arms in domestic disputes, their pride, 
their intense dislike of foreign intervention, so often experi- 
enced, above all the feeble appeal and results of Parliamentary 
democracy in effective government as opposed to flamboyant 
oratory. The broad division of political opinion has never 
been merely horizontal through Spanish society. The Catholic 
country peasantry have been the backbone of the Right, the 
urban proletariat of the Left. The Church and the aristo- 
cracy—the latter never powerful or very influential since the 
fifteenth century—favoured the former ; the middle-class and 
the intellectuals, the latter. This generalisation should be 
compared with the territorial division between the two sides 
in early 1937. 

Because in July, 1936, Europe was racked by the conflict- 
ing ideologies and propaganda of Fascism, Communism and 
Democracy, the pronunciamento that was the usual climax to 
a period of acute tension in Spain was seen out of focus in 
all the other countries. The distorting-glass of deliberate or 
unconscious propaganda through which it was viewed magni- 
fied the illusions that they conjured up. Instead of being 


merely a sort of bloodstained super General Election, a third 
Carlist war, it became “The Army versus the People,” 
“Fascism v. Communism,” “Democracy v. Nazism,” or 
whatever suited the journalist’s clientéle in the democracies, 
or the Propaganda Minister in the authoritarian states. 

In parenthesis, Spain affords a striking illustration of how 
even the educated public in the democracies can succumb to 


the very propaganda that they condemn in dictator-states, if 
garnished for their palate as free criticism and news. Foy; 
main factors have predominated in the case of Spain to ensure 
the British public misreading the course of the war. Firstly 
they have regarded it too exclusively against the European 
background, thus giving rein to justifiable but grossly ey. 
aggerated fears. Secondly, all news and reports came through 
at least 48 hours sooner from the Republicans than from the 
Nationalists, because the telephone and cable centres were 
behind the Republican lines Thirdly, the Republicans, jn 
possession of nearly all the gold reserves of the Bank of Spain, 
spent lavishly upon propaganda. They received powerful and 
practised help in this effort. Not all newspapers are,as un- 
venal as the greater British dailies. Fourthly, beyond their 
mechanical and financial disadvantages, the Nationalists were 
incredibly unwise in their treatment of news and of news- 
men alike. Their censorship was as absurd as it was 
damaging to their own cause. 


In regard to the fighting a few points that are often ob- 
scured may be stressed. The number of serving officers and 
soldiers of the standing army who at the outset supported 
the General’s pronunciamento was small, for the army itself 
was small. The reservists of military age among the civil 
population outnumbered the revolting soldiery by about 10 
to 1. The “People’s army” is a propagandist myth. Two 
People’s armies gradually emerged. Both the extent and 
the effect of foreign intervention have been misunderstood 
because, propaganda apart, allowance has not been made for 
the relative efficiency with which the two sides profited from 
it. Political difficulties, even faction-fighting, having to combine 
a social revolution with the conduct of a war, and gross over- 
confidence have been prime factors in the Republican defeat. 
These led also to a waste of resources, imported and indigenous 
alike. By contrast, their financial poverty and unified direction 
forced upon the Nationalists economy and efficiency. General 
Franco had been the leading training expert in the Spanish 
Army, as well as the most successful and popular general of 
the Riff wars. Artillery, aviation and officers’ schools and 
courses, promptly started, later enabled full use to be made 
of the assistance in material obtained from abroad and of the 
great quantities captured from time to time. This, and not 
foreign personnel or material itself, was the secret of the 
superiority that the Nationalists progressively achieved. 


Both sides received from abroad all the material that their 
organisation and training rendered it possible for them to 
utilise. In foreign man-power, too, numbers must be related 
to fighting value. It is safe to assert that if ever the true 
figures are published the British public will learn with surprise 
that in “front-line fighters,” to use the useful German defini- 
tion, the International Brigades of the Republicans were at 
least as numerous as the Italians—probably more numerous. 
Their individual value was certainly far higher, their effect in 
battle much greater. It is fair to add that the Italian rank 
and file were very far from their best regulars. 


Rather strangely, the ruthlessness and horrors of war 
seem to affect Spaniards less than one would have expected, 
a factor to be borne in mind in considering the war’s after- 
math. The Duchess of Atholl has suffered more emotional 
disturbance than many Spanish women who have had horrible 
experiences. The ordinary citizen values order, security, daily 
bread the more in their absence, and this has been a strong 
factor in facilitating Nationalist consolidation of captured 
territory. The intense and widespread nationalistic, revivalist 
and progressive spirit, coupled with an unprecedented urge 
for social service that is apparent to any traveller or visitor 
to the fronts, is going to place a heavy burden of obligation 
upon the new rulers of Spain. Great as will be the difficulties 
of reconstruction and deep as are the divisions upon the 
winning side, no one who has become an observer of the recent 
Spanish scene with an open mind, and sought information and 
impressions without predilections, can feel pessimistic about 
the future of Spain or her position in Europe. 
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STAGE 
THE THEATRE 


By J. B. Priestley. At the New 
At the Savoy Theatre. 





«Johnson Over Jordan.”’ 
Theatre. La Comédie Francaise. 


JoHNSON was a clerk, who died at the age of fifty, a conven- 
tional, sober and industrious man who left the world with 
the respect of all his associates and genuinely but not ex- 
travagantly mourned by his wife and children. After his 
death he proceeds to what is apparently, in Tibetan belief, 
called Bardo: a dreamland between the world and eternity, in 
which the newly dead are purged of earthly illusions ~ by 
hallucinatory visions of their past lives. First, in a monstrous 
office, he is subjected to a repetition of the daily worries of 
business life, enlarged to the proportions of an Inquisition. 
Next, in a hideous cabaret, he is allowed to indulge to break- 
ing-point in the sensuality and extravagance which conven- 
tion and lack of means had denied to him in life. Finally, 
in an inn which has the atmosphere of a place of Buchmanite 
reunion, he recaptures one by one the moments which had 
brought most happiness to his life. After this he is per- 
mitted to depart into the eternal peace of limbo. 

Johnson, even in death, has both feet on reality. He is a 
solid, commonplace and intrinsically uninteresting man, 
drawn in the zound, who together with his amiably sketched 
wife and children and friends might have stepped out of 
any other of Mr. Priestley’s plays. Around them here is the 
strange company of phantoms and caricatures. Mr. Priestley, 
to tell Johnson’s story, has chosen to resurrect from the for- 
gotten plays of Middle Europe the old, unhappy technique of 
masks and percussive music, fateful posturing and ballet, and 
grimly nonsensical speech. Years of repetition have robbed 
these devices of their only slight recommendation, novelty. 
The scene in the cabaret, with pig-like masks on men and 
women with visages like birds of prey, does create for a time 
a genuine horror. But the office episode, with its two sharply 
chattering inquisitors and ballets of mournful typists, is too 
obvious in its effects and too unsubtle in its satire to hold the 
attention for more than a quarter of its length. The last 
scene is the unhappiest of all. Here Johnson reencounters 
the pleasant memories of his life: meets a famous cricketer 
who had been a hero of his childhood, a whimsical clown 
whom he had often seen in pantomime, his favourite 
characters in fiction—Pickwick and Don Quixote—and relives 
moments of early happiness with his wife. It is no doubt 
logical of Mr. Priestley, having confronted Johnson in Bardo 
with the baseness and misery implicit in human nature to let 
him look also on the other side of life; but this scene proved 
in the event more appallingly embarrassing than one can 
accurately convey in print—it was as though one were watching 
the effects of Mr. Chips joining the Oxford Group. Even in 
what had from the beginning been obviously much the worst 
play that Mr. Priestley had written, this scene had still the 
power to astonish by its badness. 

Johnson’s is the only acting part worth the name in this 
unhappy experiment of Mr. Priestley’s, and Mr. Ralph 
Richardson builds on it a performance of tremendous 
virtuosity. Apart from his performance, such credit as the 
production earned should go to the engineers for their very 
ingenious lighting and to the designer of the masks. Mr. 
Basil Dean’s production was at times reprehensibly sluggish. 

It is a pity that the Comédie-Frangaise’s first visit to London 
for fifty years should be for so short a time, both because 
many people who would have liked to have seen them will 
be deprived of the opportunity of doing so, and because 
their programme is necessarily unrepresentative. On Tuesday 
night they performed Moliére’s L’Ecole des Maris and de 
Musset’s Le Chandelier. L’Ecole des Maris was played more as 
farce than as comedy, was taken at an alarming pace, and was 
chiefly remarkable for the buoyant fooling of M. Jean Weber 
as Valére and M. Lafon’s eccentric Sganarelle. Le Chandelier 
gave an opportunity for more subtle effects. It was a beautifully 
fresh and spirited production, with an enchanting performance 
of Jacqueline from Mme. Renaud, an admirably solid André 
in M. Brunot and a fine Clavaroche in M. Escande. If the 
Moliére play is in itself rather boring, and the production does 
Not quite justify expectations, in the de Musset the traditions 
of French drama and acting are magnificently sustained. 
DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


AND SCREEN 





THE CINEMA 


‘* The Dawn Patrol.’’ At Warner’s.—‘* Persons in Hiding.’’ 
and ‘* Never Say Die.’’ At the Plaza—‘t Kentucky.’ At 
the New Gallery. 

THERE has been such a chorus of praise for The Dawn Patrol 

that to let the little worm of doubt creep in on this heroic 

occasion seems like a breach of taste. Never have the critics 
been so unanimous since Those Glorious Years—and perhaps 
psychologically the two pictures have something in commen. 

They both flatter our national pride by emphasising what are 

known as the masculine virtues. The theme of this flying 

picture is that of The Light Brigade: somebody at head- 
quarters has biundered, and day after day the Light Brigade, 
as it were, rides forth against the guns—“ Their’s not to make 
reply, Theiz’s but to do and die.” The officers who in turn 
command the flight, condemned to a desk and a whisky bottle, 
unwillingly send out batch after batch of replacements— 
schoolboys with less than ten hours’ solo fiying—to be shot 
down by the German ace and his squadron, and their nerves 
rather histrionically collapse. As a protest against war, it is 
insincere: the emphasis is on the heroic and the patriotic— 

Von Richter, it will be noted, always wears an ugly sneer 

behind his machine-gun. 

It is quite a good picture, well-directed and in some cases 
well-acted, but I don’t believe it’s true—a great deal of self- 
pity and romanticism have gone to the making of this excellent 
ham-sandwich. The critics have made great play with the 
fact that there isn’t a woman in the cast, but personally I 
found myself regretting the old intruder in her abbreviated 
skirt and her W.A.A.C. hat—the film wouldn’t have been any 
less like life, and in her stead we get an even more romantic 
love. The young blond officer with the Frohlich face weeps 
over the dead school friend, and the kid brother arrives full 
of morning giory to join his brother’s squadron—the last war 
seems to have been littered with younger brothers. Mr. Basil 
Rathbone adds to the general effect of melodrama: he can’t— 
whatever his part—do much else with that dark knife-blade 
face and snapping mouth. 

Persons in Hiding is a gangster picture, a little on the tame 
side, distinguished by the presence of a crooked and merciless 
heroine, acted by a newcomer, Miss Patricia Morison. Miss 
Morison is iovely to look at, but never persuades us she is 
more. She has small chance, since the story opens, as it were, 
in the middle, with her first theft as a hairdresser’s assistant— 
and after that it’s all speeding cars and montage: we are given 
no background, and there is nothing in her acting to suggest 
the past which launched her on this anarchic storm. That 
is exactly what Mr. Lynn Overman as the G-man supplies: 
with every intonation and weary cock of the head we get the 
whole contented bourgeois home, the comradely wife and the 
furniture from a plain van, the melancholy crack over the 
breakfast-table, the law-abiding background to the dangerous 
life. 

Kentucky is the first film I have seen which has been made 
by its colour. A banal story of an old Kentucky feud, dating 
from the Civil War, with Montagu and Capulet owning rival 
race-studs, it wouldn’t amount to much without colour—as 
it is, there is continuous pleasure in watching the horses and 
Miss Loretta Young—I am not sure which are the most 
beautiful; and there are one or two fine touches of direction— 
when the child, whose father has been shot by the Federal 
troops come to seize his horses, runs franctically beside the 
dusty blue breeches and the chestnut flanks babbling in- 
coherently of brood mares, and again when a commentator 
reads out the names of old Kentucky winners—Diamond, 
Rocksand, Gallant Fox and Galahad the Second—while the 
mares stream by across the wide pastures. 

But the most enjoyable film for weeks has slipped by un- 
noticed among the heroic and romantic. Never Say Die is 
consistently absurd—it has no dignity, no passion, and a 
magnificent cast, headed by Mr. Bob Hope as Kidley, a 
multi-millionaire who is supposed to be suffering from quite 
abnormal acidity (the chemist has mixed up his test with 
that of a dog called Kipper) and to be slowly digesting himself. 
“Side by side,” his physician proudly announces, “we will 
live down eternity—Schmidt and his disease.” 

GRAHAM GREENE. 
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MUSIC 
**Das Land ohne Musik.”’ 


In the happy far-off days before Science had been degraded 
to the menial office of political propaganda, Whistler 
was able to say, with an air of half-truth, that you 
might as well talk about national chemistry as about national 
art. This was, however, to overlook an essential difference 
between science and art. For whereas science is concerned 
with the search for pure knowledge, and is therefore im- 
personal, art is the creation of man’s imagination, and is on that 
account intensely personal and subject to all the influences of 
language, environment and heredity which affect a man’s 
character and point of view. Artistic genius is national first, 
and international afterwards, even when it is exercised upon 
music or painting, whose medium is obviously less circum- 
scribed by frontiers than is that of poetry. 

This axiom wes forgotten in the access of international good 
will that swept over, at any rate, the artists in all countries 
after the last War. Now the pendulum has swung as far in the 
opposite direction, and nations are in danger of losing 
touch, not only in commerce and politics, but in artistic 
intercourse. The three things are, irideed, interlinked. 
Political antagonisms make us reluctant to visit musical festivals 
in this or that country. Restrictions on exchange and the 
employment of aliens are obstacles to the tours of artists I 
am asked frequently why there is a probability of our having 
no German opera at Covent Garden this year. I know no more 
than the next man about the internal politics of that institu- 
tion, but certain facts are common _ knowledge. For 
example, I understand that the German Government insists 
that their nationals shall bring back at least 70 per cent. of their 
earnings abroad. Secondly, some of the guarantors of the 
Covent Garden opera last year were Jews. I leave it to the 
reader to deduce the intelligible reasons why the operas so far 
announced for performance are The Bartered Bride, Turandot 
and Prince Igor. 

We are subject to other lamentable deprivations. The usual 
tour of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra in England has been 
abandoned, and Italian subjects are forbidden to lend us 
pictures for exhibition on behalf of Jewish refugees. But 
our loss is as nothing to that which Germany has 
suffered. With the exception of Herr Furtwangler, there is 
in that country, with all its resources and traditions of music- 
making, not one orchestral conductor of the first rank. Of 
composers with any prestige beyond their frontiers, they have 
only Richard Strauss, who can hardly be called a living force. 
Hindemith, who, whatever one’s opinion of his music, is at 


least a “name,” has to rely upon performances outside 
Germany. Even his opera Mathis der Maler, whose subject is 


ene of the few great imaginative painters Germany has pro- 
duced, is not ‘permitted in the German theatres. One had 
hoped that the resurgence of the German nation and its new 
enthusiasm might be reflected in an artistic revival comparable 
with the great movements of the past. But that admirable 
side of the national awakening has been accompanied by so 
ruthless and so senseless a suppression of all intellectual 
freedom that art is stifled and cannot breathe. It is amusing— 
and merely amusing, since the gibe is so remote from the 
truth that it has lost its sting—to find a spokesman of this 
artistically barren nation trotting out once more that hoary 
reproach about das Land ohne Musik, and one may suspect 
that its revival is not unconnected with our failure to import 
once more a German opera company and the consequent 
cutting-off of that source of a little foreign exchange. 

But present conditions are no joking matter. We may for 
the time being benefit by the more frequent visits of Busch, 
Toscanini, Walter, and all the other musicians who are in exile 
on account of their racial origins, or because they find the 
political conditions in their own countries intolerable. But, 
on the long view, the destruction of art in any country, especi- 
ally in so great a nation as the German, must be not merely a 
subject of regret, but a disaster that will react upon us all in the 
future. For although art is national in origin, it is on the 
exchange and inter-action of its various manifestations upon 
one another that it thrives. Its withering in one country, or 
even, to put the case at its lowest, the cessation of mutual 
intercourse and exchange, can result only in the paralysis of 
one limb of the large humanity, and so affect the efficiency and 
vitality of that body as a whole. DyNELEY HUSSEY. 
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COPPERNICUS, KANT, ROSENBERG 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


DIEsE Zusammenstellung ist weder ein Witz noch eine béswil. 
lige Verleumdung. Die Verbindung von zwei weltberithmten 
Weisen mit dem _ weltberiichtigten Reichsleiter jst eine 
Tatsache, die man nicht ableugnen kann. Da man im Dritten 
Reich augenblicklich grossen Bedarf nach Anlehnung an den 
nahen Osten hat, wurden rasch zwei wehrlose Genies eryj 
denen sich noch rascher der Autor des “ Mythos des zwap. 
zigsten Jahrhunderts ” zugesellte, auf dass die drei Weisen ays 
dem Morgenlande komplett seien. 

Auch der michtigste Mann Preussens, Generalfeldmarschall 
Goering, war, wenn auch nicht im Fleisch, so doch im Geiste 
vertreten. Als Fihrer der Flieger sind ja seine Bezichungen 
zum Kosmos, den Coppernicus und Kant durchforschten, 
evident. Der Beherrscher des Aethers und die Entdecker 
seiner Gesetze, sie haben sich zusammengefunden, ad majorem 
coeli gloriam. Zu diesem Zwecke hat Hermann Goering eine 
Coppernicus-Stiftung gegriindet und zehntausend Mark dafiir 
bewilligt. Mach deine Rechnung mit dem Himmel 

Die Kant-Coppernicus-Woche, veranstaltet von der Kénigs. 
berger Albertus-Universit, hatte nur einen, namlich einen 
politischen Zweck. Nur Toren aus Thorn, wo Nikolaus 
Coppernicus geboren wurde, konnten annehmen, dass die 
Erforscher des Himmels und des Denkens der ganzen Mensch- 
heit angeh6ren. Ostpreussens Gauleiter formulierte dies auch 
treffend: Hermann Goering habe deswegen den Preis gestiftet, 
weil er es ja am besten wisse, dass die Wiederaufnahme der 
Grundlagenforschung die Voraussetzung fiir die Einhaltung 
des Vorsprunges des deutschen Geistes auf technischem und 
naturwissenschaftlichen Gebiete sei. 

Das Geld ist also fiir den springenden oder vorspringenden 
deutschen Geist. Der Geist selbst wird reprasentiert von dem 
Reichsleiter Alfred Rosenberg, dem _ sechsundvierzigjahrigen 
Fihrer des heutigen deutschen Geisteslebens. In drei grossen 
Reden wiirdigte der Denker aus Reval das Werk der beiden 
anderen Denker. In der Tat ist ja auch Herr Rosenberg wie 
kein anderer geeignet, Schulter an Schulter mit Coppernicus 
und Kant vor der Deutschen Ewigkeit aufzutreten. Mit 
Coppernicus hat Rosenberg gemeinsam, dass beider Biicher 
auf den Index gesetzt wurden. Mit Kant hat Rosenberg 
gemeinsam, dass sie wegen “ Entstellung und Herabwiirdigung 
des Christentums” angefeindet wurden. Aber Rosenberg, 
leider kein Mythos, sondern ein Sohn des zwanzigsten 
Jahrhunderts, geht tiber seine beiden Vorlaufer weit hinaus. 
Kopernikus, wie der Neme noch vor dem Dritten Reiche 
geschrieben wurde, stellte die Sonne in den Mittelpunkt seiner 
Wissenschaft. Kant, der Entdecker des_ kategorischen 
Imperativs, Handle so, dass die Maxime deines Willens 
zugleich als Prinzip einer allgemeinen Gesetzgebung gelten 
konne, stellte das Sittengesetz in das Zentrum seiner Lehre. 
Rosenberg, der geistige Lehr—und Niahrvater des Dritten 
Reiches, stellt den Juden in den Mittelpunkt - seiner 
Philosophie. Das sieht dann so aus: Die Judenfrage werde 
erst dann geldést sein, wenn der letzte Jude Deutschland 
verlassen habe. 

Soweit Rosenberg. Er hatte gewiss Kant verboten, weiter 
mit seinen Freunden Jacobi und Moses Mendelsohn zu 
verxehren. Er hatte ihn auch ohneweiteres aus dem Lande 
gejagt, den er jetzt zu feiern wagt. Freilich verfiigt Deutsch- 
land heute, seitdem es Einstein vertrieb, kaum noch _ iiber 
Manner wie Coppernicus. Und fiir Kant tritt Rosenberg in 
die Liicke. Herr Rosenberg aber geht noch weiter. Nicht 
nur der Jude sei die Pest, auch der Bolschewismus bringe 
Gefahr, ihm gegentiber sei Deutschland der erste Eckpfeiler 
des europdischen Kontinents. Und schliesslich miissen sich 
die Voélker des Ostens vom Finanzimperialismus des Westens 
befreien und ihre europaische Sendung erkennen. Im Zeichen 
Rosenbergs werden sie siegen. 

Fiir alles dies kam der verdiente Lohn. Dem Reichsleiter 
wurde in einer Feierstunde die Kant-Medaille tiberreicht, die 
bis dahin nur Herr Goebbels und der Forscher Filchner 
besassen. Wir aber besitzen Kant und trésten uns mit ihm: 

“Bei dem traurigen Anblick der Ubel, welche die Menschen 
sich untereinander selbst anthun, erheitert sich doch das 
Gemiit durch die Aussicht, es kénne ktinftig besser werden ; 
und zwar mit uneigenniitzigem Wohlwollen, wenn wir langst 
im Grabe sein und die Friichte, die wir zum Teil selbst gesat 
haben, nicht einernten werden.” 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


The Other England 

Those who are still wondering whether a long period of peace 
not mean the same thing as a long period of undeclared 
war must also wonder whether there is an alternative to Europe 
gs a holiday centre. Let me advise anyone who has doubts 
about the somnolence of the European volcano to have a look 
at New England this summer. Anyone who goes to America 
with the good old British prejudice that there is nothing like 
England is due for some pleasant shocks. No part of the 
world was so aptly named as New England, and I am not the 
first Englishman to have travelled through the lovely country- 
side of Massachusetts, Vermont and New Hampshire with a 
queer feeling of inverted homesickness. There is green, rich, 
altogether lovely country just north of Boston that continually 
reminded me of the best of England. The deep-wooded, 
shallow-streamed valleys of the White Mountains recalled the 
Valley of the Exe; the woods of Massachusetts are very like 
the woods of the English south country. But the real New 
England is probably in the villages: the white painted 
eighteenth-century houses standing back from the streets 
behind green lawns and weeping New England elms, the 
love'y, severe white Unitarian churches, the village-green where 
the band plays on summer evenings. 


may 


* * x * 


Flowers and Mountains 

Apart from this placid and rather homely kind of country- 
side, extremely beautiful though it is, New England can offer 
a good deal more. The lakes with dreamy Indian names are 
a sailing paradise; there is good climbing all along the 
Washington Range, where the mountains too are Indian- 
named, and in June there will still be 10 or 15 feet of snow 
in the famous Tuckermann Ravine. In June too the flowers 
are lovely: the huge magenta and white Indian roses, flaming 
stretches of Indian Paint Brush, pale blue geraniums, wild 
yellow-and-crimson aquilegia (A. canadensis), miles of 
honeysuckle, and best of all the huge pink, white and some- 
times yellow lady-slippers. All these are roadside flowers. 
There are alpines in Washington. But the best of the country 
is felt in its huge unspoilt expanses of natural beauty. Unlike 
the English countryside, very little of it is man-made. From 
the top of Mount Manadnock I looked down on a stretch of 
lake and forest that cannot have changed much in two hundred 
years. A lean, sardonic, tired forest-ranger, whose wife had 
disturbed him a little by falling off the mountain that morning, 
saw me looking. His words are the best recommendation of 
an entrancing countryside. “Yeh, brother,” he said, “it 


gets you.” 
* * * * 


The Green Plover 

Why green? To those who see the bird only from a 
distance, strutting over ploughed land or indulging in displays 
of aerial acrobatics, its colour can never be anything but pure 
black and white. But the close-up reveals, as Mr. Brian Vesey- 
Fitzgerald points out in his new Book of British Waders, 
something very different, a multi-coloured bird. The pre- 
dominant colour of the wings and back in summer is a gorgeous 
bottie-green shot with purple, so that in sunlight the plover 
becomes a bird of shot silk, feathers watering beautifully, the 
whole glory carried on red legs. These legs, as Mr. Vesey- 
Fitzgerald reminds us, are primarily the legs of a shore bird, 
a wader, but a wader whose habits are changing, so that we 
now take him almost exclusively for a purely land-bird. This 
gradual change of habit gives point to a request of Miss Phyllis 
Barclay-Smith, secretary of the British Section of the Inter- 
national Committee for Bird Preservation, who is anxious to 
get hold of data regarding the green plover’s status in this 
country: its nesting habits, dates and numbers of first broods, 
of second broods, if any, notes on weather conditions, and 
finally whether the bird appears to have increased or decreased 
in the observer’s district. We take the green plover for 
granted; but it is worth remembering that it is still in demand 
as food, its eggs still considered a delicacy. Though it enjoys 
complete protection in Scotland and in forty-two counties in 
England and Wales, there are many districts where eggs are 
allowed to be taken up to April 15th, and two, Cardigan and 


the Soke of Peterborough, where there is no protection at all. 
One of the things that Miss Barclay-Smith is anxious to get 
at is whether the early taking of eggs benefits or harms the 
species. Early clutches, even when reared, are often destroyed 
by cold, wet conditions in April; later clutches, laid when the 
first have been taken, are more often reared successfully. Such 
a point, like other points about the plover’s status, could be 
largely cleared up by observation. The plover nests early, and 
those who have any information about its habits should send 
details to Miss Phyllis Barclay-Smith, I.C.B.P., c/o Zoological 
Society, N.W.8. She will be extremely grateful. 


* * * * 


Caged Fox 

Two lady friends, midde-aged, intelligent, themselves passive 
supporters of fox-hunting, recently had an experience which 
has made them think again about that sport. Looking for 
primroses in a wood half a mile from the nearest road they 
suddenly came upon what appeared to be a red setter 
imprisoned in a wire coop. They looked again and saw two 
red setters—in reality foxes. They were very shocked indeed. 
The foxes had been recently fed, but no amount of feeding 
could destroy their look of miserable caged restlessness. The 
two ladies hurried out of the wood. It took them a long time 
to reconcile fifty years of passive belief in the sport of hunting 
with the recollection of these two foxes, carefully imprisoned 
and carefully fed, waiting to be released for the amusement 
of a hunt that quite likely would never know it was hunting 
an animal out of a cage. 


* * * * 


Aristocratic Pelargonium 

It is a post-War fashion to scorn the bedding geranium, and 
with it the fuchsia and the zonal pelargonium. The fashion 
rests on a mistaken idea: that there is something wrong with 
a particular plant rather than, as Gertrude Jekyll pointed out, 
the people who use it. The sins of Mr. Paul Crampel have 
been too heavily visited on the pelargonium family, creating a 
mass of prejudice. The peculiar and unlikable scarlet of 
Mr. Crampel is unsuited to soft English schemes and light, 
but there is nothing wrong with the soft cerise Charles Turner 
or the powder-puff pink of Madame Crousse. They need 
only correct situations: demand formal terraces, where their 
flowers light up against stone, or the edges of formal pools, 
where their flowers can fall and touch and be reflected in 
water, spilling cherry and pink confetti of petals. The pelar- 
gonium family, so long part of country-cottage windows, is 
still more charming. As I go upstairs I go past seven of 
its illustrious Victorian members: the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, deep pink and veined pink with black eyes; King 
Albert, mauve with ivy leaves; the Duke and Duchess of 
Albany, crimson, pink and black, and velvet black laced with 
cerise ; and finally, an unnamed white and a pink which look 
like nothing so much as the warm flannel night-caps of persons 
much lower in the social scale. Unfortunately, they look down 
at me only from pictures. In actuality, their huge flowers 
must have been enchanting. Does anyone ever grow them 
now? 


* * * * 


In the Garden 


The loveliest thing of the week—alas! not in my own 
garden—was undoubtedly a bed of the winter-flowering 
cyclamen, Cyclamen coum, a mass of dark soldanella leaves 
covered with hundreds of pink, magenta, and almost white 
inside-out dolls’ sunshades. This glorious bed, completely 
exposed on a cold hillside, was just at its best. But it had 
been in bloom for weeks. Among it were odd corms of a 
hybrid produced by constant seeding. They had ivy-marked 
leaves, very like the leaves of dog’s-tooth violets. In the clear 
spring sunshine the whole bed looked extraordinarily cool 
and delicate. This hardy little creature is clearly a thing that 
no gardener should be without, in spite of the fact that 
Farrer, who had a magenta-complex, was very lukewarm 
about it. But happily even Farrer was occasionally wrong. 

H. E. Bates. 
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THE EDITOR 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR] 


IN DEFENCE OF GERMANY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—“ A German Landowner’s” masterly summary of the 
Nazi viewpoint is interesting reading, but it tells us nothing 
which the intelligent section of the English people do not 
know already. The real trouble is, however, that it is not 
a practical proposition for two people to play the same game 
under entirely different rules, and it is no answer to point out 
that your rules suit you much better than the other fellow’s. 
We should, no doubt, win the America Cup if we altered 
cur yacht racing rules so as to permit the ‘Challenger’ to 
sink the ‘Defender’ by machine-gun fire, provided that the 
Americans would race under those conditions, which they 
possibly would not. 

In the same way, unless you have some common code of 
morality, international negotiation and co-operation are im- 
possible. Perhaps “A German Landowner” would explain 
how this world can be run without war if it is to be divided 
into two camps with two quite different and irreconcilable 
moral codes. It may, perhaps, be said that Germany has 
two moral codes, one for home use and the other for foreign. 
Against this it should be noted, firstly, that the fact of having 
two sets of morals for different circumstances is merely a way 
of saying that you haven’t any morals at all, and, secondly, 
that, up to the present, Herr Hitler’s moral code has been 
precisely the same, whether he is dealing with his own country 
or other peoples’, recent examples being, of course, Austria 
and Czecho-Slovakia. 

There is a further consideration which does not seem to 
have occurred to your correspondent at all. And that is that 
Germany does not happen to be Tristan da Cunha, which can 
do pretty well as it likes without disturbing anybody. As part 
of the Continent of Europe, she cannot simply scrap all 
civilised standards without throwing the whole civilised 
machine out of gear all over the world. Apart altogether from 
humanitarian and ethical considerations, and looking at the 
problem purely from the German point of view, her treat- 
ment of the Jews is exactly on a par with the behaviour of 
a man who empties his refuse bin into his neighbour’s back 
garden every morning on the grounds that “he has made up 
his mind to get rid” of his rubbish and that “he must be 
regarded as competent to decide how he is to do it.” 

It may be that Germany has grievances, and that it may 
be both just and wise to meet them. But how on earth are 
we to know, under this new German philosophy, which are 
the genuine grievances and which are items in some gangster 
scheme? So far as we know, the interests of the German 
State override all other interests, or, in your correspondent’s 
own words, “an authoritarian State cannot consider any 
principles which stand in the way of progress as understood 
in Germany today.” A nice kettle of fish to us who believe 
that the welfare of our country can only be accomplished as 
part of the general welfare of the world! And “ A German 
Landowner’s ” assurance that this represents the overwhe!ming 
majority of German public opinion is cold comfort. 

Might I ask “A German Landowner” to make a real 
contribution towards the Anglo-German friendship which we 
all desire by explaining exactly how he suggests we shou!d act 
in this pretty little impasse, on the assumption—however 
absurd it may seem—that we have our own rights and interests 
too?—Yours faithfully, C. H. RoBINson. 

6 Brechin Place, S.W.7. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—Was it wise or necessary to publish the letter from “A 
German Landowner” in your issue of February 24th? 

Here we are, thousands of humbte, well-disposed British 
citizens, doing our best to think well of the German people 
by distinguishing between them and their rulers so that we 
shall not hold them responsible for the prolonged orgy of 
sadistic cruelty, torture and terror which has made the Hitler 
régime loathed, feared, and suspected all over the world. 


And now “A German Landowner,” writing of his own 
rulers, moves us to a fierceness of anger and a depth of despair 
we had been trying to avoid. 

His sham judicial manner ; his bland apologies for “a new 
system of government which does not officially allow an 
freedom of speech on Government matters” ; his asserting 
that “it is, I believe, known to some even in England that a 
German must be a very real danger to the Government before 
anything untoward happens to him ” ; his admission that “all 
sympathies for Germany, which had been carefully built Up in 
England, have received a tremendous set-back by our anti. 
Jewish policy,” qualified with horrible comp!acency by, “My 
country has made up its mind to get rid of a considerable pan 
of a race which it regards as harmful, and this could never be 
achieved by way of humanitarian measures alone withoy 
prejudice to private interests”; the dreadful implications of 
“on the other hand, I am quite ready to recognise that some 
incidents were deplorable, as they did less harm to the Jews 
than to Germany itself”: well, Sir, your settled policy of 
hearing all sides is one of the things for which we value The 
Spectator. We will try to consider fairly any honest defence 
of Satan, Judas Iscariot, Nero, the murderer, the dealer jn 
dope and white slaves—and even politicians with whom we 
do not agree. But “A German Landowner” puts himself 
out of any decent court. 

Unfortunately, I read his letter just before going to bed last 
night, and had no power to resist the picture of a large, bland, 
bespectacled experimenter contemplating complacently a terri- 
fied dog lying bound on his bench: my dog.—Yours faith- 
fully, HERBERT WORSLEY, 

Little Gregories, Theydon Bois, Epping, Essex. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—Having little admiration for Nazi methods, I welcome 
your publicaticn of the ietter “In Defence of Germany” in 
last week’s Spectator. The faint praise with which “A 
German Landowner” implicitly damns the achievements of 
his Government and the lukewarm enthusiasm for its régime 
which is explicit in his unconvincing arguments will, I think, 
speak more eloquently against his cause than for it. I know 
that lack of space must prevent me from taking his arguments 
one by one in order to substantiate the above assertion, but 
perhaps you would allow me to single out a few of the more 
curious. 

He says that it is in the interest of his Government to 
“hear the opinicns of all classes.” I wonder why, since he 
makes it plain that these opinions are not to be allowed to carry 
weight in the counsels of the Government? His statement is 
simply an unconscious testimony to the fact that those opinions 
have to be considered rather more carefuily than he is willing 
to allow ; otherwise he cou'd not, in the same paragraph, state 
that the Government “does not officially allow any freedom 
of speech on Government matters.” He says that a German 
“must be a very real danger to the Government before any- 
thing untoward happens to him.” What does he call 
untoward? I have a friend of pure and ancient German 
descent who has lost the means cf livelihocd in Germany for 
the no more dangerous reason than attempting to earn a living 
by teaching art. This is a trivial offence in a humanitarian’s 
eyes: is it a trivial punishment? And there are, of course, a 
thousand far less trivial cases, all perfectly well authenticated. 


He says that the Jewish persecutions were deplorable 
“because they did less harm to the Jews than to Germany 
itself.” Would they, in his opinion, have been less deplorable 
if they had harmed the German State less and the Jews a little 
more? 

He says his country has made up its mind to “get rid of a 
considerable part of a race which it regards as harmful,” and 
that this could not be achieved “by way of humanitarian 
measures alore without prejudice to private interests.” I do 
not like that “get rid.” It can hardly refer to’ peaceable and 
organised emigration—which can be both humanitarian and 
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judicial to private interests ; is it not rather a euphemism 
for the flogging and maiming which makes a human being an 

‘ect not SO much of pity as of disgust to his neighbours 
. even his friends, who are then as eager as the Nazi officials 
c get rid” of him—a subtle point of psychological import- 
pi which the Nazis know very well how to use. 

But, to tell the truth, “A German Landowner” has my 
profound sympathy, for I remember from schoolboy days how 
jificult a task it is to make the bricks of a good essay from 
the straw of a total lack of enthusiasm. I ought, instead of 
criticising him, to yield to my innate English sense of fair 
play—perhaps he would call it the “ English tendency to self- 
righteousness *_and point out to him some of the achieve- 
ments of the Nazi régime of which he might justifiably boast. 

I was a journalist in Munich from 1929 till 1931, and wit- 
nessed the realisation of some of those achievements, of which, 
surely, the greatest was Hitter’s unification of the sixteen or 
so warring and mutually distrustful political parties into two 
well-defined camps. Then came the unification of thought all 
over the country (a danger in the eyes of a good democrat, 
but a necessity for Germany at that time), the centralisation 
of government, the extinction of the small kingdoms (for ideas 
of royalty existed in places. like Munich and Dresden long 
after the revolution overthrew the thrones), the stabilisation of 
the currency and its protection by decrees forbidding the 
export of bonds and property, and finally the growth of a new 
national consciousness and _ pride. 

If in, say, 1936, Hitler had stopped to consider some of the 
more noble methods of government employed by the demo- 
cracies instead of distorting the ineffective ones out of all 
proportion to the true state of affairs, “A German Land- 
owner” would not, in 1939, find himself obliged to say that 
“any alternative to Nazi methods does not exist.”—Yours 
faithfully, STEPHEN HAGGARD. 

9 Horbury Mews, W. 


SHOULD STATES BE UNSELFISH ? 
To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sin—I might have felt some compunction in once more 
occupying your space with remarks of mine on this subject, 
were it not that in his last letter to you the Master of Balliol 
asks me to answer a definite question—whether I think our 
statesmen in 1914 deluded and foolish in seeking to defend 
the rule of law. Certainly I believe, with the great majority 
of Englishmen, that our statesmen were thoroughly justified 
in going to war to deliver Belgium. But I should have 
thought hardly any instance could be chosen in which the 
action of a State could less properly be described as “un- 
selfish.’ It is doubtful whether we should have gone to war 
to defend the rule of law, if a similar aggression had been 
committed in a part of the world remote from British terri- 
tory: to prevent Belgium coming into the possession of Ger- 
many was obviously a vital interest of Great Britain. Dr. 
Lindsay shows in his last letter that he does not believe, as 
I could not imagine he did, the rule of self-sacrificing gener- 
osity, applicable to an individual, to be applicable to a State: 
indeed, he gives an admirable exposition how the cases 
differ. But, this being so, I think it misleading to use the 
terms “selfish ” and “ unselfish,” which carry in them impli- 
cations appropriate to individual action, to the action of 
States. The truth which Dr. Lindsay insists upon is that 
a State can seldom provide adequately for its own vital 
interests, unless it forms associations, of one kind or another, 
with other States, that it is silly to talk of “ minding Britain’s 
business,” if you mean by that that Britain should refuse to 
be one in a group of States prepared to combine for common 
defence. I do not question that this is an important truth. 
But I think an “isolationist” policy should be attacked not 
a morally selfish but as dangerously imprudent. It is only, 
surely, because “selfish” is used in this inappropriate con- 
nexion that Dr. Lindsay writes, “I cannot follow Dr. Bevan’s 
view that if a statesman is committing his country to a 
generous action he must get the consent of his people, as 
he need not if he is committing his country to a narrowly 
selfish action.” If one substituted the more appropriate 
terms and said, “If a statesman is committing his country 
fo an action from which it will itself derive no benefit, he is 
bound to get the consent of his people, as he need not if he 
is committing Ais country to an action which will obviously 


serve its interests,’ I should not have thought one was 
stating a truism, which neither Dr. Lindsay nor any one else 
would question. 

Mr. Cecil Grant refers to the Plataeans, but he does not see 
what an enormous difference it makes that in an ancient 
Greek city-state the people as a whole decided in its assembly 
the action of the State, whereas in a modern large State, 
action is decided by a Government, appointed as trustee for 
the national interests—Yours, &c., Epwyn BEVAN. 

The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. 


LORD GORT IN EGYPT 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—The British Press has maintained so discreet a silence 
about the purpose and results of Lord Gort’s recent visit to 
the Near East that your readers may be interested in a message 
from Cairo published in the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung of 
February 22nd. . 

The message states, firstly, that the rumours—denied by 
the D.A.Z.—of the presence of German troops in Libya and 
on the Egyptian frontier were disseminated from British 
sources in order to overcome the hostility of Egyptian public 
opinion to Lord Gort’s visit. He did not restrict himself to 
inspecting the British garrisons, and behaved in no way as 
if he were visiting a country which, though allied with Britain, 
is a sovereign State. He toured the desert area adjoining the 
Libyan frontier and visited the two strategic key-points in 
this district, Siwa and Mersa Matruh. At Mersa Matruh 
he held a secret conference with the heads of the Egyptian 
General Staff, the heads of the British Military Mission, and 
the Egyptian War Minister, Hussein Sirry. They discussed 
offensive and defensive plans against Libya, and the conference 
was later continued in the War Ministry at Cairo, and the 
announcement made that joint Anglo-Egyptian manoeuvres 
will be held at the beginning of March; in_ the 
coming weeks manoeuvres will also be held by motorised 
forces in the desert area between the oases of Bahari and 
Farahfrah—hence the headline to the message, “Tank 
manoeuvres in the desert.” Military experts conclude from 
this that Anglo-Egyptian strategy has taken a new form, as it 
is clear that, in the event of serious hostilities, the military 
authorities no longer intend to evacuate the entire western 
desert and withdraw their line of defences to the Nile Valley. 
Lord Gort’s attention was primarily directed to the western 
desert, and only secondarily to the Suez Canal area. 

The activities of the British Chief of Staff made it clear that 
Angio-Egyptian military co-operation has become extraordi- 
narily close; this is a natural result of the increase in the 
British Military Mission. Originally it only consisted of a 
few dozen officers; it now has over 200 members. The 
Mission, unlike the few British officers in Egypt before the 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty was concluded, has no direct control of 
the Egyptian Army; but in practice, owing to its increased 
size, its influence is much greater. The importance of 
Lord Gort’s survey of the needs of Imperial defence is shown 
by his return to Cairo, after leaving Egypt for Palestine, for 
renewed conversations with the responsible Egyptian officials. 
It may be noted that the British garrison in Egypt has not 
been increased recently, as its maximum strength is limited by 
treaty and cannot be exceeded. But the British forces in 
Palestine have been strengthened, in numbers and material, to 
a degree which cannot be accounted for by internal troubles ; 
thus Palestine is being used as a reservoir of troops for Egypt. 

Thus the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. The silence of the 
British free Press on a subject which so closely concerns the 
British public hardly allows one to judge whether the asser- 
tions are true or false.—Yours, &c., MorGAN JAMES. 


THE ADVERTISER AND THE PRESS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Mr. F. P. Bishop’s article and Mr. K. L. Bathurst’s 
letter on this subject interested me greatly, and it may interest 
your readers to know that the influence of the advertiser in 
the matter of film reviews is very strong indeed in Bombay. 
There is no theatre here, and amateur dramatic shows are 
rare events (about one in two years), so one visits cinemas far 
more often than one would normally do at home. It is 
hopeless, however, to turn to the Bombay newspapers for any 
guidance as to the quality of the films being shown at the 
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numerous cinemas. Good, bad and indifferent, they are all 
hysterically praised, and it is impossible to attempt to read 
between the lines of such “ puffs.” Indeed, it is generally 
admitted by members of the staff of the most reputable 
Bombay newspaper that they are not allowed to give honest 
criticisms of films because the cinema managers would with- 
draw their advertisements. 

It is the invariable custom for Bombay cinemas to show 
one full-length film only and this is prefaced by a newsreel 
and a “short.” The general level of the “shorts” shown is 
appalling, yet a word of honest criticism regarding such piffle 
is never printed. 

The result of all this pressure by the cinema managers is 
that people have to use their own judgement regarding the 
quality of films, which often results in their being hopeiessly 
bored and exasperated or in their missing a really good film. 
Films are often shown in Bombay at the same time as they 
make their first appearance in the West End and thus the 
London papers’ reviews arrive here too late to be of much 
assistance in helping one to decide whether to visit a certain 
film or not. 

Strangely enough, the only time that a film was damned 
here in no uncertain fashion was when Green Pastures 
came to Bombay. The inch-long review in one Bombay news- 
paper told the reader, in effect, that the negro’s conception 
of God could be of no help or interest to the Indian. 
Needless to say, such a “criticism” made my friends and 
myself anxious to see the film, as we guessed it must be 
superior to the average and we were not mistaken. That 
was the only time that a “review” was of any help to us!— 
Yours faithfully, HuGH MITCHELL. 

Rafiya Manzil, Wodehouse Road, Bombay. 


HERBERT SPENCER’S HOUSE 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—Mr. P. Morley Horder’s letter does not suggest that he 
has ever seen the “dull” house which has just been 
demolished ; but for thirty-five years I have enjoyed looking at 
the house with its pretty little garden and conservatory. It 
reflected a Victorian sense of beauty associated with comfort 
which still pleases some old fogeys like myself. I never pre- 
sumed to hope that the house would be preserved merely 
because it was associated with Herbert Spencer; I merely 
referred to the melancholy fact of its disappearance. 

Philosophers may differ about Herbert Spencer’s philo- 
sophy ; but he formulated the Darwinian theory in his essay 
on Evolution in 1852, and there were, and are, competent 
philosophers and even humbler men on my side. As a Balliol 
scholar of 1896 I am quite aware that it was the Hegelian 
fashion in Oxford to sneer at him ; but I cannot imagine why 
Jowett should be quoted as a competent critic of any philo- 
sopher, for he openly derided any kind of metaphysic. 
Admirers of Herbert Spencer may like to remember that on 
receiving the news of his death the Italian Parliament adjourned 
for the day as a mark of respect for a great Englishman. I 
should like to think that Signor Mussolini might one day be 
converted to The Data of Ethics!—Yours, &c., 

E. S. P. Haynes. 
9 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


“NO BILLETING ” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1R,—I have recently received an unsolicited packet of litera- 
ture from the United Ratepayers’ Advisory Association, ask- 
ing my support for their “No Billeting Campaign.” 

I tore it up. We seem to hear a lot of the non-co-operators 
in this matter. -The Government plan for the private billeting 
of children in war-time is a stern necessity. It may need to 
be supplemented by evacuation camps, but obviously we could 
not count with certainty on enough of such camps being ready 
in time to shelter our whole urban child population. And 


even if we could, the children would be better housed, and 
very much safer from the possible attacks of a desperate and 
unscrupulous enemy, in our thousands of scattered and well- 
concealed country homes. 

Those of us ready to shoulder the task know that it will 
But 
If war comes we may have to 


mean much sacrifice, worry, and hard work for all of us 
aren’t our children worth it? 





face many worse things than the job of Sheltering Brit; 
children in our homes. It has been the boast of democ sh 
that a free people will always pull together in the face 

national danger. I believe that the great Majority of _ 
holders are ready to take their share. We have a right “ 
criticise the existing Government plans ; to ask for saf "4 
and for even distribution, But I sincerely hope that th 

“No Billeting” campaigners are not mistaken abroad fe 
typical British women!—yYours truly, A Sussex Wow 


AIRCRAFT SIMPLICITY 

[To the Editor of THE Spectator] 
S1r,—To Mr. Nigel Tangye’s excellent article, “ British and 
German Air-Power,” of February 17th, might be added one 
more consideration of importance. It concerns simplicity of 
construction, a point to which the German mind would seem 
to have given much careful thought in its application to mili. 
tary aircraft. In the production of aeroplanes and their 
ancillary equipment there appears to be a distinct discrepancy 
of approach between British and German methods. The 
British undoubtedly build a machine to last for an extended 
period of service, but by coveting dependable reliability 
certain sacrifice in simplicity of design and jig erection js 
often entailed. 

In the event of war between two major Air Forces of com. 
parable technical performance, an aeroplane’s life of action 
will be estimated in a matter of few weeks, so that the frantic 
replacement of types, durable for their purpose, would be. 
come an essential to air parity. Ease of manufacture, besides 
saving time in the fabrication of the individual aeroplane, 
also increases potential output, due to the facility of adapting 
premises and uninitiated men to aircraft construction. $9 
that if Germany has been working on the principle of making 
simplicity of greater importance than running duration or 
even flying performance, as reports would indicate, she js 
necessarily at a distinct advantage when the dire emergency 
for numbers arises. A myriad of material specifications and 
stringent requirements are not conducive to speed of manu- 
facture or adaptability. 


Mr. Tangye picks, rather unfairly I think, on the case of 
an American engine modified to German maierial resources, 
This may, as he says, have proved a failure, but it would be 
a foolish conclusion to regard this instance as symbolic or 
totally applicable to the design and practice adopted for the 
German aero-engine. In the sphere of compression ignition 
engines alone, it is clear that Teutonic genius is not altogether 
wanting We did learn lessons ir. the Great War (Bosch 
magneto?) which should limit any under-estimation of their 
technical prowess. 

From personal knowledge, I could make some defamatory 
but true statements concerning British aero-engines of a cer- 
tain type, but, similar to Mr. Tangye’s quoted instance in 
Germany, they would represent only the few disappointments 
that accompany any specialised engineering product.—Yours 
faithfully, R. Towers. 

Lawnwville, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-T yne. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Si1r,—I fear Mr. Tangye is misinformed about the reliability 
of the B.M.W.-Hornet engines. These engines are used on 
one of the most successful and perhaps the most reliable of 
commercial aeroplanes—the famous Ju 52. Engine-trouble 
on these ’planes is hardly ever heard of, and I believe these 
engines run as long between overhauls as any engine in use 
today. On thousand hours is the figure I have heard men- 
tioned. The Juno Diesel engines are overhauled after 200-30 
hours’ service.—Yours faithfully, HuGH LeEpDWwarb. 

Greendells, West Road, Coombe Lane, Kingston-on-T hames. 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—There must be many readers of your journal, in the 
Home country and throughout the Empire, who would wish 
to be associated with the proposed Farewell Offering to the 
Bishop of London, who is retiring this year after fifty yeats 
service to London. An appeal has been issued over the names 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Mayor of London 
and Viscount Sankey, which presents an opportunity of mak- 
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‘19 some return for and showing some appreciation of the 
t work which Dr. Winnington-Ingram has carried on dur- 
ing the past five decades. 

In connexion with the Appeal, however, little has so far 
pen said about the notable contributions which the Bishop 
has made in the course of his world travels to Imperial 
understanding and unity. By virtue of the great office which 
he has held and no less by virtue of his own winning and lov- 
able personality, he has drawn countless multitudes of men 
and women throughout the Empire into a closer fellowship 
with one another. 

Nor has his service been to the peoples of the Dominions 
gad Colonies only. He has brought back home knowledge 
of these countries and has done much to sprzad that knowledge 
in the Home country. Long may the Church of England be 
served by such bishops ! 

My justification for writing is my very valued friendship 
with the Bishop for over a quarter of a century and my close 
association with him for many years in connexion with the 
finance of the Diocese. 

[ hope and trust that among your readers many will feel 
impelled to associate themse'ves, in however small a way, even 
by “token ” gifts, with the universal desire to say to Dr. Win- 
nington-Ingram on his retirement, “ Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant.” 

I should mention that cheques and donations may be sent 
to the Hon. Treasurer, Lord Plender, G.B.E., c/o the Midland 
Bank, 133 Regent Street, S.W.1.—Yours obediently, 

Rosert C. NESBITT. 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


SETTLING THE JEWS 
[To the Editor of THe SpEcTaToR] 

$r,—In your issue of January 6th, Mr. Vladimir de 
Korostovetz states in a letter that, “For the last few years 
the world-renowned Joint Distribution Committee has 
collected billions of dollars for the settlement of Jewry in 
their independent Jewish Republic of Birobirdijan (passing the 
collected moneys to the Soviet Government).” 

As one who for years was in direct charge of the work of 
the Joint Distribution Committee in Russia, permit me, for 
the benefit of your readers, to state a few simple facts with 
reference to the activities of our organisation: 

1. During the twenty-five years of its existence, the Joint 
Distribution Committee has collected among American Jews 
not billions but less than one hundred million dollars, all of 
which was expended for relief and reconstruction work for the 
benefits of the victims of wars and revolutions in more than 
two-score of countries. 

2. Of these hundred million dollars, only a little over twenty 
million dollars were expended in Russia, and more than half 
of these twenty millions were used for feeding the population 
during the famine years in co-operation with the American 
Relief Administration (under former President Hoover) on a 
non-sectarian basis. It is quite possible that even some 
relatives of Mr. Korostovetz who did not succeed in escaping 
from Russia were benefited, among others, by this humanitarian 
work, 

3. The other ten million dollars were used for the settlement 
on farms of over a quarter of a million Russian Jews who 
were deprived of their means of livelihood by the revolution 
and for training of thousands of Jewish young men and women 
to enable them to earn a living as labourers in shops and 
factories. 

4. Not a single dollar of the Joint Distribution Committee 
money was ever used for work in Birobirdjan, the settlement 
project there is being carried on by the Government at its own 
expense. 

5. Not a single dollar of the Joint Distribution Committee 
money was “ passed to the Soviet’Government ”—all the funds 
expended there by us passed through our own accounts and 
Were controlled by no one else but by our own representative 
there. 

6. The Soviet Government is now repaying to the Joint 
Distribution Committee some of the funds expended by us 
for land settlement work there, thus enabling us to use these 
moneys for similar purposes in other places. 

I have long ago given up any hope to “ convince ” and expect 
fairness from people whose minds are hopelessly blinded by 





prejudice and hatred, but I do want to believe that among 
your readers this type of people are rather the exception.— 
Faithfully yours, 
JoserH A. ROSEN, Director 
Russian Activities of Joint Distribution Committee. 


100 East g2nd Street, New York City. 
CYNOMANIA 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1rR,—Correspondent Frances Bellerby has obviously sufficient 
wisdom to see usefulness in animals, but not enough of it 
for gratitude, but would, dictatorlike, “take,” then destroy, 
when man’s assumed superiority is no longer being enhanced 
by that which he has relegated to the inferior. It would be 
more honourable if such a nature were to endeavour to live 
entirely without the help of animals when respect for them is 
lacking. 

Man has not been told that he is the highest creation, and 
that all else is subservient to him, to be destroyed at will! 
Nor is he such an advanced creature, after all, if he must 
destroy because of his inability adequately to co-operate with 
and appreciate the animal life which surrounds him. 

We all despise the dictator who stifles growth, but claims 
the tedy whilst it is of use to him, and is apparently oblivious 
to the fact that he is literally living and feeding upon that 
which he so loudly denounces. 

A stand so unrelenting in its attitude must surely be an 
acquired state of blindness with the shutters held closely, lest 
clear sight wou'd prove disturbing. 

All life is Spirit. There can ve no growth without it So 
how can human beings be in the position to treat another form 
of growth with egoistic intolerance? Such is an impertinence 
to the highest that we know. 

What a privilege it is to “ know’ 
is the life not so fortunate. 

To Rufus: You wrote a beautiful letter, but please do not 
despise cats and class them in the same category as cars.— 
Yours, &c., 


> 


an animal! Sad, indeed, 


ADOLPHINE TEISNER. 
5 Newton Place, Chapel Allerton, Leeds, 7. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—If Mr. C. E. Vulliamy has aroused the hostility and 
disgust of canophilists by his revolutionary doctrine regard- 
ing dogs, he is in good company. After reading his letter I 
turned uv the late W. H. Hudson’s collection of essays and 
articles entitled The Book of a Naturalist, remembering ke 
has something to say on the subject. Here is an extract from 
The Great Dog-Superstition which I recommend for its 
common sense and interesting matter. “Out of this same 
coarse material man, unconsciously -mitating Nature’s method, 
has fashioned his favourite; or, rather, since the dog has be- 
come so divergent in his keeping, his large group of favourites, 
with their various forms and propensities. Only now, too 
late by some thousands of years, he is able to see that it was 
a mistake to go so low in the first place, to have contentedly 
taken base metal, dull-witted barbarian that he was, when 
he might just as well have taken go'd. For the baseness of 
the metal shows in spite of much polishing to make it shine. 
Polishing powders we have, but not the powders of projec- 
tion ; and the dog, with ali his new propensities, remains 
mentally a jackal, above some mammalians and below others ; 
nor can he outlive ancient, obscene instincts which become 
increasingly offensive as civilisation raises and refines his 
master, man.” 

One cannot but feel, after cons.deration, that Mr. Vulliamy 
is right in his conclusions. There is no doubt that, were dogs 
abolished, apart from those required for utility reasons, much 
benefit would ensue to public health. And much misery, too, 
would be spared the brute creation, mary thousands of whose 
members today are suffering mistaken kindness at the hands 
of those Hudson characterises as “the dog-worshippers, or 
canophilists as they are sometimes called, a peovle weak in 
their intellectuals, and as a rule unveraciou: although pro- 
bably not consciously so.”—I am, Sir, yours, etc., 

EveELYN G. KNIGHT. 

Wesley Villa, Upper George Street, Tyldesley, Manchester. 
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GERMANY’S SECOND RECOVERY 


By M. J. BONN 


TEN years ago a very exhaustive American study describing 
the recovery of Germany from the War and its aftermath 
ended in the assertion that “ expansion will go forward, though 
at a less spectacular rate than since 1924 ”’—a prophecy which 
went wrong not because its author was incompetent or in- 
sufficiently informed, but because politics dominate economics. 

In explaining the second economic recovery of Germany, 
Mr. Guillebaud had to rely exclusively on official statistics. 
He accepts them as trustworthy—as far as they go, perhaps 
rightly. But they are incomplete and carefully edited under 
the supervision of the Propaganda Ministry and the military 
authorities; there is no public criticism. Even personal con- 
tacts are rather unproductive; grateful mention in a preface 
might have unpleasant conse -quences. 

Mr. Guillebaud’s detachment is admirable. He has rightly 
neglected outside prophecies ; but he need not have ignored 
the detailed information, published and unpublished, available 
abroad, which throws a flood of light on business and labour 
conditions in Germany. As he has never quite made up his 
mind to look upon Germany’s economics, as her leaders do, as 
a system of war-economy, he underrates the thickness of the 
smoke-screen hanging over them. 

The Economic Recovery of Germany can be _ looked 
upon as a thoroughly dispassionate, well-documented analysis 
of Nazi economics. Mr. Guillebaud describes in detail “ The 
First Four Years Plan” (Chapter II) and “ The Second Four 
Years Plan” (Chapter III). He deals exhaustively with 
“Prices, Wages and Standard of Living” (Chapter IV) and 
in a more sketchy way with “ The National Socialist Economic 
System ” (Chapter V) and “ The Problems ~f the Present and 
the Future” (Chapter VI), supplying everywhere adequate 
well-compressed statistical material. As a succinct description 
of what has been aimed at, what has been decreed, and what 
are the officially recognised results, the book is excellent. 

Germany used the same means to get rid of unemployment 
as the U.S.A.—Public Works. But she had no credit with 
which to finance them. So she fabricated it under Dr. 
Schacht’s leadership on the pattern of her war-finance methods 
—a marvellous piece of financial technique. The new bills 
were respectably dressed up as business bills, though they 
were quite as little “ self-liquidating ” as the War Treasury 
bills had been. The Germans had spoken of “cranking the 


car” long before Mr. Rooseve‘t was “priming the pump.” 
Want of petrol rather than faulty ignition had been their 
problem. In Germany Public Works did not shake the 


confidence of entrepreneurs, as in the U.S.A., for under a 
régime of coercion there was no room for either capital flight 
or sit-down strikes. Concentration camps are an efficient 
substitute for confidence. 

These short-term bills were duly prolongated and finaily 
converted into Government loans after credit expansion had 
sufficient y inflated National Income, just as happened in the 
Was. Banks, insurance companies and public institutions took 
them up, not because the German people prefer investing 
through institutions (p. 125)—there are no fixed and flexibie 
Trusts in ees because there is no alternative and 





Nationai Sccialist economics are coercive. Dr. Schacht, a 
money-wizard with a capitalist heart, disliked pressure; the 
Party disliked him but loved his methods. Mr. Guillebaud 
rigitly points out that National Socialist economics differ funda- 


ment lly from capitalism. In the eyes of the Party leaders, 
money «1d finance are mere keys on a switchboard. For this 

does not much matter whether the German debt is 
‘itis d or 


iTacod 


70 milliard mazks; if new borrowing cannot 
‘the Ico nomic Recovery of Germany. By C. W. Guillebaud. 
\ Lion rcs, 6d. 


continue without genuine inflation, a capital levy, somewhy 
on the lines of the fine levied on the Jews, will be enacted to 
reduce the old debt and to make room for a new. For th 
Party is genuinely socialist and anti-capitalist. 

National Socialist economics so far have succeeded in com. 
bining credit-inflation and price-stability. This is a very 
creditab‘e achievement, possible only under a system of efficient 
coercion. But since the armaments race was begun under 
the second Four Years Plan, and had to be complemented 
by self-sufficiency schemes, spending is increasing and the 
huge sums invested raise insufficient additional material goods, 
Price-rises caused by credit-expansion can be stopped by 
control measures which break the will of recalcitrant jndj- 
viduals; scarcity as a physical phenomenon is a different matter, 
Germany’s problem, like all problems of war-economy, is how 
to get physical goods regardless of costs as long as these costs 
are embodied in national labour. Agriculture can be detached 
from the play of supply and demand by taking crop quotas 
at fixed prices from each farm. It is possible, too, to equalise 
the distribution of goods by coupons and adequate staggering 
of various commodity prices. This shifts but does not cure 
the actual scarcity Germany is experiencing. The German 
leaders would not waste time in anti-scarcity campaigns were 
they not faced with it. As (according to Mr. Guillebaud’s 
own figures, p. 163 and p. 207) the minimum butter ration 
per head is 26 German lbs. a year, and the actual consump- 
tion only 18 lbs., something must be wrong somewhere, either 
with statistics or with butter supply. Scarcity may be due 
to the large reserves of foodstuffs and raw materials which 
the army is accumulating and which do not enter consumption. 
This accumulation is facilitated by the sale of expropriated 
German-owned foreign securities—the fruits of earlier capital 
flights—and of gold, foreign exchange, and private foreign 
investments acquired through the incorporation of Austria. 

Mr. Guillebaud is of the opinion that the standard of living 
has risen since 1933 and has about reached the standard of 
1928. Neither during the 1928 boom nor in 1932-3, when the 
brewing Nazi Revolution paralysed the forces of recovery, did 
physical scarcity exist. He has unfortunately refrained from 
describing the rationing of scarce industrial materials, textiles, 
iron, varnish, &c., by licensing, schedules, and exchange control, 
which enable the authorities to discriminate between trades and 
between individual firms. 

Had vir. Guillebaud been less cautious and less anxious to 
be objective, his book might have been even more illuminating. 
His knowledge evidently goes beyond his statements. In this 
age of first-rate propaganda, one never can be quite sure 
whether one is looking at a bill of fare or actually getting the 
dish. Though in his own view monetary theories had little 
to do with the growth of a purely opportunist system (here 
he is perhaps wrong, for there have been Keynesians in 
Germany long before Keynes), he approaches the German 
recovery too much in thé light of modern monetary theories. 

In this respect German experience is inconclusive; to begin 
with, it is not yet final. But it is definitely “ non-monetary.” 
As long as Germany can get enough physical goods for 
internal consumption and for fayment for essential imports 
her leaders look upon costs as a matter of secondary import- 
ance. The country can even afford to spend more on the 
production of goods than is actually replaced. The physical 
depreciation of the German railways illustrates this point. If 
Germany is primarily interested in war economy, she can g0 
on in this way for quite a long time. One can let houses run 
down and win a war. At present, considerations of wat 
economy are foremost in the minds of the Gérman leaders, 
not the general theory of employment, interest and money. 
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LIGHT AND LEAVEN 


ed English Sermons: 16th to 19th Centuries. With 
an Introduction by the Bishop of Durham. (The World’s 

Classics: Oxford University Press. 2s.) 

Ir may be asserted without any fear of contradiction that there 
is no living Englishman better qualified to introduce a volume 
of this character than Dr. Hensley Henson. A good deal has 
been written within the present century upon the art of 
preaching, but—with the possible exception of half a dozen 
shrewd and searching pages in The Opportunity of the Church 
of England ( 1905), written by the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury when Bishop of Stepney—nothing comparable in 
importance with the Bishop of Durham’s Ordination Charges 
printed in his Church and Parson in England (1927). Further- 
more, Dr. Henson still remains one of our leading authorities, 
¢ not the leading authority, on English religion during the 
seventeenth century, which was one of the two greatest periods 
of English pulpit eloquence: while his centenary sermon on 
Robertson of Brighton is sufficient to attest his knowledge and 
his study of the one preacher in the historic annals of the 
Church of England whose sermons are still alive, not merely 
gs literature, but as sermons. 

For the majority of sermons in this little book are frankly 
“museum pieces.” They belong to the history of English 
literature or to the history of the English genius. Few of 
the earlier specimens, at least, could be adapted to the needs, 
let alone the tastes, of a modern congregation. They can be 
read with pleasure and, indeed, with profit: they are intel- 
lectually stimulating and suggestive: but they are cast in an 
idiom and in a form which are no longer native to our thought. 
Some of them undoubtedly belong to the ages; but few of 
them belong particularly to our generation, or are particularly 
congruous with it. 

Now, there are various plans on which an anthology of ser- 
mons may be compiled. It is possible, for example, to make 
a point of including sermons which are, in a technical sense, 
“historic”; sermons which have provoked historic controver- 
sies er which have initiated historic movements; sermons with 
which even the secular historian may be presumed to be 
familiar. Such, within the limits of the period under con- 
sideration, were Sacheverell’s sermon on “ Perils among False 
Brethren” (1709), Hoadly’s sermon on “The Nature of the 
Kingdom or the Church of Christ ” (1717), the first of Hugh 
James Rose’s sermons on “ The Commission and Consequent 
Duties of the Clergy” (1826) which heralded the Catholic 
Revival in the Church of England, Keble’s sermon on 
“National Apostasy ” (1833), and, in a minor measure, Hook’s 
sermon on “ Hear the Church ” (1838), which gave conspicuous 
annoyance to the Whigs. There are also other sermons which 
belong rather to ecclesiastical than to general history, of which 
Pusey’s “ The Holy Eucharist a Comfort to the Penitent ” 
(May, 1843) and Newman’s “ The Parting of Friends ” (Sep- 
tember, 1843) are perhaps the most notable examples. But 
neither category is represented here. 

Again, it is possible to illustrate the history of English 
homiletics by the inclusion of representative sermons by men 
whose style of pulpit oratory was in their generation, and per- 
haps long after it, accepted as the model of what preaching 
ought to be. “His Sermons were so well heard and liked, and 
so much read,” said Burnet of Archbishop Tillotson, “ that all 
the Nation proposed him as a Pattern, and studied to copy 
after him”: while Professor Sykes’ article on the sermons of 
Parson Woodforde, the diarist, in the current number of 
Theology (February, 1939) illustrates the persistence and the 
tenacity of the Tillotsonian tradition. To Lancelot Andrewes, 
Tillotson’s biographer (the Rev. Thomas Birch) rightly attri- 
buted what he regarded as “ the great corruption of the oratory 
of the pulpit ” in the Jacobean age. Charles Simeon’s adapta- 
tion of Claude’s Essay on the Composition of a Sermon (Dis- 
cussion by Explication, Discussion by way of Observation, 
Discussion by Propositions, Discussion by Perpetual Applica- 
tion) was less universally accepted: but his ingeniously con- 
structed Skeletons still rattled their bones through a good deal 
of early nineteenth-century Evangelical preaching. But neither 
Andrewes nor Tillotson nor Simeon is represented in this selec- 
tion. The exclusion of Tillotson is understandable: his sober 
advocacy of a rational morality is uncongenial to our modern 
Piety, except in the more suburban idiom of St. Michael’s, 
Chester Square. It is also doubtful whether any of Simeon’s 


sermons would bear reprinting now, although attention may be 
drawn to the Rev. C. M. Chavasse’s lecture on Simeon and 
his love for the Bible in Charles Simeon: An Interpretation 
(1936). But surely one of Andrewes’ sermons on the Nativity 
might have been included on its merits. 


For merit, literary and intellectual, is evidently the criterion 
employed by the compiler of this anthology of English 
sermons. What is, however, more than a little puzzling is 
that, whereas the earlier preachers are for the most part 
represented by what may be described as their acknowledged 
masterpieces, the later preachers are for the most part repre- 
sented by sermons with the very titles of which the modern 
reader is likely to be unfamiliar. Thus we are given Latimer’s 
“Sermon on the Plough,” Donne’s “ Death’s Duel,” Taylor’s 
“'The Marriage Ring.” These are conventional, but none the 
less admirable, choices. Yet J. B. Moziley is represented not 
by the sermon on “ War,” but by a sermon on “ The Reversal 
of Human Judgment”; Newman, not by “The Parting of 
Friends,” but by a sermon on “The Invisible World”; 
Liddon by a sermon on “Influences of the Holy Spirit,” and 
not either by “Five Minutes After Death” or by “A Father 
in Christ.” These choices, though not readily intelligible, are 
no doutt defensible on other grounds. But it is extraordinarily 
difficult to see wny South should be represented by “ Chris- 
tianity Mysterious and the Wisdom of God in Making it so,” 
instead of by his one acknowledged masterpiéce, “ Man 
Created in God’s Image,” which contains the famous passage 
concluding with the words, “ An Aristotle was but the rubbish 
of an Adam, and Athens but the rudiments of Paradise.” 


On ail these grounds, then, it may be argued that this selection 
is less satisfactory than Canon Douglas Macleane’s Famous 
Sermons by English Preachers (1911), which must still remain 
the best anthology of its kind available to the student of 
English homiletics. Not that Selected English Sermons does 
not possess compensating merits of its own. For one thing, it 
is less overwhelmingly Anglican. It includes Martineau and 
R. W. Dale, and even Caird and Chalmers, though these can 
hardly be regarded as English preachers ; and here, again, it 
may be noted that Chalmers is represented by a sermon on 
“The Restlessness of Human Ambition,” and not by “The 
Expulsive Power of a New Affection.” Moreover, it includes 
the Puritan, Thomas Adams (with a typically mediaeval treat- 
ment of “ The City of Peace”), and the Ever Memorable John 
Hales, of Eton College, and that forgotten orator, Magee. On 
the other hand, there is nothing ov Wesley, Whitefield, Robert 
Hall, or Spurgeon. And we are. still waiting for an anthology 
that shall include the sermon preached by Archbishop 
Frederick Temple at the consecration of Truro Cathedral in 
1887, of which Scott Holland said that it was the greatest 
sermon on the Church that had been preached in modern 
times. Indeed, we should welcome a really adventurous selec- 
tion that should include such minor masters as John Berridge, 
and Charles Kingsley (something from the Twenty-Five 
Village Sermons), and C. J. Vaughan (who is technically 
excellent: consider, for example, the sermon on “ Three Part- 
ings,” from Last Words at Doncaster), and, of course, Thomas 
Hancock, of St. Nicholas, Cole Abbey. Such an anthology 
would be really useful and suggestive to the modern preacher. 
This is not. 

No doubt, it was not constructed for that purpose. It 
presents the Sermon To Be Read As Literature, presumably 
on the unfortunate analogy of The Bible To Be Read As 
Literature (a purpose for which it was plainly not intended). 
As such, it is a reminder that sermons were once read—and, 
alas, written—as “literature” up to the end of the eighteenth 
century. Moreover, it comes to us commended and adorned 
by Dr. Hensley Henson’s intreduction, which, though slight, 
is stimulating. But the Bishop’s conclusion is, perhaps, unduiy 
pessimistic. That the Biblical sermon is still possible, and 
can still be magnificent, is fully demonstrated by Sir Edwyn 
Hoskyns’ Cambridge Sermons (1938); and that there is still 2 
field, as there is certainly a need, for courses of expository 
sermons, is shown by Bishop Karney’s An Ambassador in 
Chains (1937). Secondly, the decline of the University Sermon, 
at least at Cambridge, is largely due to the fact that the hcur 
at which it is delivered has been put back from midday to the 
impossible hour of half-past two, and its place is gradual'y 
being taken by the 12.0 sermon at St. Bene’t’s. 

CHARLES SMYTH 
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LETTERS OF APPEASEMENT 


Foreigners Aren’t Knaves. By Christopher Hollis. (Long- 


mans. §S.) 


Foreigners Aren’t Knaves is the third of Mr. Hoilis’s books to 
deal with contemporary political problems, but this time the 
argument is conducted by means of a correspondence between 
two friends instead of by the customary dialogue. The book 
has all the merits of its two predecessors, and, indeed, of all 
Mr. Holiis’s numerous writings: a pellucid style, wit, learn- 
ing and a refreshingly individual manner of approach. More- 
over, it is astonishingly up to date. 


The epistolary form is adopted, according to Mr. Hollis, so 
that the reader, having acquainted himself with both points 
of view, may be able to form his own opinion. Algernon is, 
or rather was (for the book begins with his disillusion), an 
enthusiast for the League of Nations. Bobby, in addition to 
being a firm discip!'e of Mr. Chamberlain, is a practical Chris- 
tian. There is no doubt that Mr. Hollis identifies himseif, to 
a greater extent than in his previous books, with one rather 
than the other. It is not without significance, for example, 
that Bobby always gets the last word ; that he is allowed to 
ramble on for as long as he pleases (whereas Algernon is ex- 
pected to be brief); and that he is continually threatening to 
tell Algernon what he really thinks of him, being restrained 
from so doing only by the fear that their correspondence might 
thus be rendered unfit for publication. In other words, Mr. 
Hollis wants to convert us all into Bobbies. Such a title is 
not wholly inappropriate ; for did not Disraeli assert that the 
traditional réle of the English people must always be that of 
mediator and upholder of law and order in the affairs of 
Europe? 

Mr. Chamberlain never had a more ingenious defender 

. than Mr. Hollis, who begins with the assumption, with which 
we do not necessarily quarrel, that there never was a states- 
man like Mr. Chamberlain. And what does he find so unique 
about Mr. Chamberlain? The fact that “he is a man who, 
having accepted a principle, will apply it whether it makes for 
his advantage or not, and whether it makes for Germany’s 
advantage or not.” This policy, which Mr. Chamberlain 
might have some difficulty in recognising as his own, is plainly 
concerned with what ought to be rather than with what is ; 
and it is Mr. Hollis’s claim that Mr. Chamberlain, by pur- 
suing this policy steadfastly, has accomp!ished in the past few 
months more of the League’s work than the League did in all 
the years of its prime. I confess I do not quite understand 
how the League’s work can be accomplished by violating the 
very principles upon which it was founded, nor why it should 
be Mr. Chamberlain and not (say) Hitler who has accom- 
plished this work ; but that is by the way. What I find most 
difficult to understand is how Mr. Hollis can reconcile such a 
statement with his previous assertion (p. 19) that the reason 
why the League failed was precisely because it endeavoured to 
pursue ideals without regard to the prevailing realities of self- 
interest and advantage. Was it not because Germany, and 
later Italy, saw no advantage in adhering to the policy of the 
League that they deliberately broke with it and thereby ren- 
dered it the laughing-stock that it has since become? And 
what is to prevent them—indeed, what has prevented them— 
from doing. the same thing in the case of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
“principle” of appeasement? 

Mr. Hollis’s book is full of statements which turn out, 
ipon examination, to mean rather less than their happy 
odhrasing would at first imply. On page 10, for example, 
he remarks that, in the 20’s, “temptations to join the Reich 
were not large.” Is this to suggest that, since the coming of 
Hitler, they have become any larger? On page 49,.he asserts 
in all seriousness that “the most extraordinary of all modern 
interferences with liberty was carried through not in a 
totalitarian State, but in the very home of democracy and 
through democratic forms—American prohibition.” To 
suggest that prohibition, which at- most can be regarded as 
a physical cruelty, is a greater interference with freedom than 
the attack on religion in both Germany and Russia is surely 
preposterous; especially as Mr. Hollis has asserted on the 
previous page that “physical cruelties are !ess to be feared 
than loss of faith.’ Again, on page 12, he maintains that 
it was “probably right” to cede Hitler the Sudetenland in 
order “to prove to the world that he is an inordinate man.” 
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I do not see how you can prove to the world that Hitler js 
an inordinate man except by inviting him to take as much 
of the world as he likes and then observing whether, having 
taken it all, he wants something more. Finally, it js Mr 
Hollis’s view that 4 world war, even for the sake of Christian 
principles, is never justified except when the enemy js 
“completely in the wrong.” Now this is simply a Way of 
saying that war is never justified at all. For there jis yo 
such thing as being completely in the wrong. Since ern 
is always the perversion of some truth, it follows that the 
truth is always recognisably present, though in a distorted 
form; and it is precisely the presence of this “ element of 
truth” which makes error the mischievous thing that it js 
As Mr. Hollis so rightly says: “We shall not get mug 
further so long as we continue to play this game of heros 
and villains.” Exactly: there are no blacks and whites jy 
politics; which is the reason why a “holy war” of the king 
which he envisages is an impossibility. Now in stating thes 
minor objections, I do not wish to imply that Mr. Hollis’s views 
are to be ignored. In striking a new note in modern politic 
controversy, he has done much to raise that controversy to q 
higher and more responsible level. E. W. F. Tomun. 


THE LIBERALISM OF COMMON SENSE 


Life Within Reason. By Ivor Brown. 
Nicholson and Watson. 2s. 6d.) 


(The Liberal Book Club: 


THIs is the beginning and début of the Liberal Book Club, 
for whose members only this volume is stated to be published, 
Much can be said about Book Clubs, 6n this side or op 
that ; but that is a matter which “ belongs to another enquiry,” 
The book’s the thing; and Mr. Ivor Brown, as one migit 
expect from the articles with which he adorns our journal, 
has written a book which is full of a rich and jovial humanity, 
The argument runs with a tripping ease from beginning to 
end, simply and sensibly. I: is an argument in favour of the 
life within reason, which at the same time seeks to reckon 
with the simple emotions and instincts of the ordinary man— 
his passion for a side, his liking for fun, and all the other 
whims (which are sometimes worse than whims) which go to 
make up the piece of work called man. There is perhaps (in 
spite of the title) rather more of a reckoning with simple 
emotions and instincts than there is of an argument for the 
life within reason. “It has been the purpose of this book,” 
says the writer, towards the end, “to challenge the old 
assumption of a single and simple basis for political specula- 
tion—namely, the permanence of Homo Sapiens.” In place of 
Homo Sapiens, Mr. Ivor Brown substitutes the Political 
Animal, with some stress on the frisky, and even mischievous, 
nature of the Animal. 


The book is not a piece of political philosophy. Cheerful- 
ness—and all sorts of other things—keeps breaking in, and 
chases philosophy away. The author professes to be a Radical; 
but he says little about the history or the creed of Liberalism. 
The word or the idea of discussion (as a part, and a very 
essential part, of the life within reason) never enters into the 
argument. Mr. Brown is too full of interest in all the ploys 
of ordinary men (football, motor-cycles, radio, whatever it 
may be) to stick to a single theme. He sits down in the 
meadow, as the Greek poet said, and culls one flower after 
another, with a happy heart, to make a purple bouquet. 
Besides, he has the comic spirit tingling in him ; and he has 
to have his joke and his epigram. This makes his book 
delightful reading ; but it also makes it disjointed, and amusing 
rather than moving. One is always being tempted to a happy 
smile or even to hearty laughter; but what is the upshot? 
Mr. Brown may ask, Ridentem dicere verum quid vetat? 
Indeed, it is part of his argument that laughter is one of the 
allies of reason, and can do yeoman work in pricking bubbles. 
Still—there are times for trumpet-notes and solemn recorders. 

Life Within Reason is a lively book, written in an incisive 
and rhythmic pzose, touching everything, and adorning every- 
thing with quip and jest. It has been written with a running 
pen. It is hardly a foundation of Liberalism. Perhaps it is 
the propylaea to the eventual temple (or library) of the Book 
Club—gay and engaging by way of an introduction. Let us 
leave it at that, and look forward to the new volumes of the 
Club which are to appear month by month from April to 
September. ERNEST BARKER. 
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AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


f Happiness: The Story of American Democracy. 
Peres Herbert foe (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 15s.) - 


title from the Declaration of Independence and 
contrasting, not only the America of Jefferson with the 
America of today, but the America of today with the Sweden 
of today, Mr. Agar sets out to explain, in telling the story 
of Jefferson’s party, why the hopes of its founder have been 
betrayed, why, in America, there are still not only startling 
contrasts between rich and poor, between slum-dwellers and 
share-croppers, the people of Tobacco Road and of Dead 
End and the heroes, fictional and real, of the glossy-paper 
magazines, but between the topless towers of Manhattan and 
the exhausted and exploited West and South, worn out by 
carrying Manhattan on their backs. It has been the historical 
function of the Democratic Party to represent the under- 
privileged, whether they be men or regions, against their 
traditional enemies from Alexander Hamilton to the Big 
Business foes of the New Deal whose lamentations fill the 
clubs, the markets and the Press. It is an interesting theme 
and, in this country, a novel one, for what interest there 
has been in American history has been satisfied with the 
standard New England-Republican school or by the romantic 
Southern school. Mr. Agar has little use, either for the hiding 
of great economic achievements and crimes behind Plymouth 
Rock, or for the old Southern family school of elegiac 
lamentations in Magnolia cemetery. In his dislike of great 
property accumulations, in many of his verdicts on persons, 
in the vigour of his judgements, Mr. Agar recalls the brilliant 
tour de force in this field of Cecil Chesterton, with the dis- 
advantage of not writing so well and the advantage of knowing 
a great deal more about the subject. 


TAKING his 


Tying his story to great issues which have meaning for us 
as well as tor America, Mr. Agar has succeeded in making 
alive many old political issues which, treated in the usual 
academic way, are dead. There is no “What did Gladstone 
say in 1882?” pedantry here, none of the docile reverence 
for the past party leaders which kills critical judgement in the 
author and interest in the reader. This freedom from academic 
shackles is not, of course, entirely an advantage. Mr. Agar is 
a little careless in his facts. He begins his narrative with a 
mistake in chronology, not, it is true, an important one, and 
goes on to tangle the story of the Louisiana purchase with an 
offer to cede Louisiana made to Jefferson, whereas his agents, 
Monroe and Livingston, presented him with a fait accompli 
in the form of a complete treaty which he could take or leave. 
Then there are judgements on individuals which suggest haste: 
Horatio Seymour in 1868 was no more a dark horse than was 
Al Smith in 1928, and “a man called Charles O’Conor” is 
surely an odd way of describing one of the most eminent 
lawyers in American history and a man as well known in 
1872 as was John W. Davis in 1924. Again, on what authority 
does Mr. Agar describe Roscoe Conkling as venal or imply 
that the Republican platform of 1860 included a plank 
advocating a “ National Bank ”? 


None of these slips matters very much; they are probably 
the result of relying on that memory which has convinced 
Mr. Agar, although he tells us that he was in England at 
the time, that the National Government went off gold after 
the General Election of 1931. A little more serious is the 
affirmation of the solidity of the Southern people in defence 
of the lost cause. It is true that there was a remarkable rally 
to the plantation owner’s side in the war, but there was a good 
deal of discontent, too, notably in the very region used by 
Mr. Agar to illustrate his paradox, Northern Alabama. One 
linguistic point might be made. John Randolph is described 
as “liquorish,” apparently with reference to drink, but 
“liquorish ” in English surely means an excessive addiction to 
sexual pleasures. 


Now when the fidelity of America to her democratic faith 
may be the only salvation of our own institutions, it is 
worthwhile recalling what that faith involves, who are its real 
enemies and defenders; at a time when the soul and body of 
the Democratic Party are being claimed by Congressman Dies 
and Mr. Frank Hague, the true inwardness of the history of 
the party and the doctrine needed exposition. That task has 
been admirably performed by Mr. Agar. 

D. W. BroGan. 


APPROACHES TO SHAKESPEARE 


—— Life and Art. By Peter Alexander. (Nisbet. 
Ss. . 

Approach to Shakespeare. By D.A. Traversi. (Paladin Press. 

S.) 

THESE two books are complementary, and together they form 
a useful introduction to Shakespeare. Neither author quite 
achieves what he sets out to do, but both have written some 
admirable pages of criticism. 

Professor Alexander aims at summarising as much of the 
work of the specialists as will help those who wish to study 
Shakespeare as a dramatist, and he tries to prove that Shake- 
speare was a great artist as well as a great genius. A large 
proportion of the book is given up to a commendably sober 
account of Shakespeare’s life, of the early editions of his plays, 
of their sources, and of the company which performed them. 
It provides an excellent and well-balanced summary for the 
not-too-advanced student, and it includes the facts which have 
come to light since the publication of Chambers’ great Life. 
Even when Professor Alexander essays to criticise the plays 
themselves, he is for the most part content to quote, for agree- 
ment or dissent, famous critics of the past—his account of 
Falstaff, for example, being largely based on Morgann’s essay. 
But it would be wrong to assume that he is without a point 
of view of his own: by a judicious selection and arrangement, 
he exhibits old problems in a fresh light ; and where he per- 
mits himself to be original, he produces occasional remarks 
of great force and point. He suggests that— 
the great comic artists are even more ruthless with men’s virtues 
than with their vices. 


He makes the interesting comment on Shakespeare that— 


the ironic reserve he maintains to what are described as religious 
convictions is itself an artistic device that gives an added force to the 
evidence his work affords us about the ultimate nature of things ; 


and, referring to Isabella, he declares that “the charity of 
Shakespeare’s art embraces the virtuous as well as the 
sinner.” 

In spite of his effective defence of Shakespeare’s artistry, in 
a number of cases where it has been impugned, Mr. Alex- 
ander is hampered by the fact that he looks at the plays mainly 
from the point of view of characterisation, and that he hardly 
considers the dramatic conventions of Elizabethan times. He 
ignores the attacks of Professor Stoll, who still awaits an effec- 
tive answer, and he neglects the work which has been done 
during the past ten years on Shakespeare’s imagery. 

Mr. Traversi begins where the Professor leaves off. He 
starts from the assumption that the kind of Shakespearean 
criticism which culminated in Bradley’s work has reached the 
limit of its usefulness ; and he attempts to give an outline of 
Shakespeare’s development in the light of post-Bradleian criti- 
cism. His main argument is that the “growth of Shake- 
speare’s capacity for emotion” involved a new complexity of 
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language ; that this led to continual modification of the blank 
verse ; and that this, in turn, demanded “a new kind of dra- 
matic unity, a fresh conception of the function of plot and 
character.” 

Mr. Traversi’s book is too short for him to do justice to his 
theme ; for his argument, however persuasively it is presented, 
requires a detailed treatment for it to make its full effect. But, 
in the course of the book, he throws out a number of stimu- 
lating suggestions, and his condensation is welcome after the 
loquacious fertility of some of Mr. Wilson Knight’s books. He 
is, perhaps, too sanguine in his hope that his method of start- 
ing with the word will enable the critic to correct his own 
partiality. The method gives no immunity from error; and 
Mr. Traversi himself in his interpretation of the sonnets (ad- 
mittedly the weakest chapter in the book), commits himself to 
the astonishing opinion that “love in the sonnets means the 
traditional union of the poet with his mistress.” 

This lapse is quite exceptional. Mr. Traversi’s interpreta- 
tions of Measure for Measure and The Winter’s Tale increase 
our understanding of those plays; and the book as a whole, 
by throwing light on the interrelation of the individual plays, 
supports Mr. Eliot’s recent assertion that each play gains in 
significance by being considered in its place in the canon. 

KENNETH MUIR. 


INDIRECT RULE IN TANGANYIKA 


My Tanganyika Service and Some Nigeria. By Sir Donald 

Cameron. (Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d.) 
Tue publication of Sir Donald Cameron’s book at the present 
time is opportune. Africa is now very much in the news on 
account of the German claim to those colonies which she lost 
as a result of the last War. Such a claim naturally prompts 
inquiry on our part as to how we have discharged our responsi- 
bilities in the mandated areas. Has our administration through- 
out our Colonial Empire been conducive to an increase in the 
prosperity and well-being of the subject races? Have the 
principles of the “ Dual Mandate,” expounded seventeen years 
ago by Lord Lugard, been worked out successfully in the 
various territories? 


IF YOU WERE 
Mr. Chamberlain 


what would you do? Well, whatever your decision, you 
could count on the facts and figures being presented to 
you in ship-shape order. 





It’s no use to say—because you are not Mr. Chamberlain— 
you cannot obtain the necessary data. And it’s no good 
proclaiming what you think you would do, when you 
have only a very sketchy memory picture of the happen- 
ings and sayings of the last few months. 


Just as an ordinary, intelligent citizen and voter, you 
need the facts and references. That is why “ Keesing’s ” 
was started (as far back as 1931). That is also why so 
many SPECTATOR have become subscribers 
to it. 


readers 


Each week-end subscribers receive by post a bulletin which 
is, in fact, the essential news, facts and figures of the 
world for the week. The items are clearly arranged and 
there is a cumulative weekly index by which any item, 
whether it be on politics, economics, science, religion, 
education, etc., can be instantly turned up. A _ loose-leaf 
binding case is supplied, making reference simplicity itself. 








To KEESING’S Etd., 107. Fleet St., London, E.C.4. (Central 3441.) 
Please give me full particulars of your news-cum-reference services 
without cost or obligation on my part. 
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It cannot, at any rate, be said that the Government 
people of this country have been lacking in zeal on the « 
of investigation and report. Numerous Government Com. 
missions have been despatched to our African Dependencies 
to study and report on a variety of problems. Individigy 
investigations also have added much to our knowledge of the 
countries and their peoples. Finally, at the end of 19 
appeared Lord Hailey’s African Survey, in the compilags 
of which the author enjoyed the co-operation of Many high 
qualified experts. Those who have delved deeply into Pi 
various mines of information and exposition may tum With a 
feeling of pleasurable anticipation to the personal record of 
one who has made a great name for himself as a Colonia] 
Governor and as an exponent of the theory of Indirect Rule 

The record, presented by Sir Donald in this book, is indeed 
a personal one. It includes a good deal of private history ang 
anecdote. It might almost have been culled from a diary, ip 
which the writer set down fully his thoughts and impressions 
day by day. It is not a set treatise on Colonial administn. 
tion, but it contains reflections on various aspects of it, inter. 
spersed with examples of the practical difficulties that cropped 
up from time to time. The book is concerned mainly with 
Tanganyika, though there are references to Nigeria, where 
Sir Donald served as Governor after completing five years in 
that capacity in Tanganyika. It is a very frank book. Whe 
Sir Donald disagrees with the policy or work of others he says 
so quite freely. He. includes many expressions by Africans 
of gratitude for the work he accomplished, but he gives to the 
officers who worked under him their full share of the credit 
He discusses a variety of subjects, important and trivial, 
including finance and taxation, public works, and the adminis. 
tration of justice. What will, however, be of greatest interes 
to the general reader and of most practical value to African 
administrators are his dissertations. on the theory of Indirect 
Rule and his account, with details and examples, of how he 
put the theory into practice in Tanganyika. It is made quite 
clear that Indirect Rule is a means and not an end; that it js 
an educative process whereby the Africans may learn the att 
of government through experience in managing their own 
affairs, a sphere in which they are permitted and encouraged 
to exercise initiative. It is not a specific for all the evils of 
society, but a method of government of a kind which Africans 
can understand, because it is based on traditional sanctions 
for authority. It is therefore best suited to serve the purposes 
of local government, and it is capable of development pari 
passu with the development of the country and its inhabitants, 

Most readers will agree that the record given by Sir Donald 
of the progress in Tanganyika in recent years is a sufficient 
answer to doubts which may be expressed in any quarter 3 
to the worthiness of our stewardship in this one-time German 
colony. E. R. J. Hussey. 


CONGRESS AND FEDERATION 
The Indian States and Federation. By M. K. Varadarajan. 
(Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 
The Industrial Worker in India. By B. Shiva Rao. (Allen 
(Allen and Unwin. 6s) 


and Unwin. tos. 6d.) 
The True India. By C. F. Andrews. 

The Rise and Growth of the Congress. By C. F. Andrews 

and Girija Mookerjee. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

THE claim of the Indian National Congress to interfere in the 
Indian States, which has recently caused serious incidents, 
makes timely the publication of a study of the legal and 
constitutional position of the States now and under federation. 
While under the federal plan any federated State may 
approach the Governor-General for protection, if any of its 
remaining rights are challenged by federal measures, the State 
concerned has no remedy for failure or neglect to extend 
protection. No proceedings may lie in, and no process may 
issue from, any court in India against the Governor-General 
or the Governor of a Province. There are, on the other hand, 
no federal sanctions enforceable against a State which does not 
carry out its constitutional duties. Sanctions are not in the 
federal scheme, but they are implicit in the Paramountcy of 
the Crown over the Princes. Paramountcy is not abandoned 
under federation, and, being in principle absolute and ut 
limited and worked through one who is the Crown Repre- 
sentative as well as the Governor-General, the smooth working 
of the constitutional machinery may depend upon it. Que> 
tions affecting federal finance have -played a big part in the 
discussions with the Princes, which have been prolonged 
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beyond expectations, but are now assumed to have come to a 
close with the recent presentation to the Princes of drafts of 
Instruments of Accession to the federation. The financial 
side and the views of the States thereon are well brought out 
in this book, which, by showing the complexities of every 
side, goes a long way to justify the prolonged examination 
the States have given to the question of Accession. 
Despite the protests of Congress against federation, the pro- 
grammes of-the Congress Provincial Governments for social 
amelioration, even if they-are feasible, cannot fructify without 
federation. Without a country-wide uniformity in such pro- 
grammes industry and trade will, whenever possible, migrate 
to the States to enjoy greater freedom of enterprise. That 
wider consideration is scarcely envisaged by Mr. Shiva Rao 
in his study of the industrial worker in India. In the hands 
of self-appointed leaders the industrial worker in India has 
been used primarily as a pawn in the political game. These 
leaders have gained nothing for the workers on the whole; 
much more has been done for them through the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, some 
Conventions of the International Labour Office to which the 
Government of India has adhered, and by the appointment 
of Labour Officers by Provincial Governments, even before the 
introduction of Provincial Autonomy. The Congress Govern- 
ment of Bombay, in particular, has shown suspicion of the 
motives of trade union “ organisers ” in India, and there is not 
much, if any, scope for them to improve the lot of the worker 
at least on the basis of their present mentality and outlook. 
The title True India, chosen by Mr. C. F. Andrews, for his 
plea for understanding would be more appropriate if it dealt 
also with the life of the seventy million Moslems and the other 
minorities. True Hindu India would be a more apposite 
description, since the book is intended to be a refutation of 
the gross attacks on Hindu morals in many volumes purport- 
ing to be studies of Hindu social life. Passing moral judgements 
is a favourite pastime in the West, and more particularly 
among Anglo-Saxons in England and the United States. 
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It is very much a case of seeing the mote in the other fellows 
eye and missing the beam in one’s own. Mr. Andrews 
not proceed on the beam-disclosing principle, but on the basi 
of sweet reasonabieness and a sense of proportion in estima; 
the extent of evils. Those who really know Hindu life in 
balanced perspective will endorse Mr. Andrews’ plea without 
necessarily sharing his opinion about the great speed With 
which Hinduism is stripping itself of “outworn customs» 
His other book on the rise and growth of Congress, in which 
he has collaborated with Mr. Girija Mookerjee, is of historic] 
interest in so far as it brings the story only up to 1920. Th. 
testing time of the Congress Movement has only just started, 
and that, unfortunately, with admonitions and confessions from 
Mr. Gandhi about the corruption within its ranks which create 
some anxiety about the outcome. H. J. Fes, 


THREE IRISHMEN 


Tumbling In the Hay. By Oliver St. John Gogarty. (Cop. 
stable. 10s.) 
I Knock at the Door. By Sean O’Casey. (Macmillan. 10s, 64) 
The Old Munster Circuit. By Maurice Healy. (Michal 
Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 
DUBLIN is unique among cities in that she seems to posse 
the quality of inspiring no tedious books. She is the subjeq 
of Tumbling in the Hay and (with the author) of I Knock q 
the Door; she occupies a large proportion of Mr. Healy 
space. All three books are highly enjoyable in their different 
ways. The Old Munster Circuit is a reiatively informal affair, 
consisting almost entirely of pleasant gossip about the Irish 
Bar in the first decade of the present century, and embodying 
much shrewdness and innumerable excellent stories and jests, 
The other two are more elaborate and have greater pretensions, 
Both succeed, to a considerable degree, in being works of art, 

Tumbling in the Hay deals with Dublin forty years ago, and 
consequently entirely lacks the contemporary bitterness of 
parts of As I Was Going Down Sackville Street. It describes 
the life of a medical student—perhaps partly Dr. Gogarty’s 
own life as a student, for the opinions of the central figure 
often coincide with Dr. Gogarty’s opinions, and the pretence 
that “all the characters are fictitious” is demonstrably itself 
a fiction. The medical student’s life is divided between lectures 
and hospitals and police courts, public-houses, brothels, and a 
cabman’s shelter—the refuge of every form of low company— 
known as the Hay Hotel. Dr. Gogarty has caught in print the 
elaborate silline’s of this way of life better than it has ever 
been caught before. His book is more than the description of 
a medical student’s labours and recreations, for he manages, 
as he did before, to make it a survey of the life of the city asa 
whole—or rather the city above a certain financial level 
for, like the writers of the eighteenth century, Dr. Gogarty 
includes in his picture, in addition to those who come within 
his professional province, all the arts and professions, but 
neglects the destitute except when they impinge on his own 
world. As a picture of a period in Dublin’s history his book 
is nevertheless valuable, and it is written with the same spirit 
and freshness that made his earlier book a joy. 

I Knock at the Door is the first instalment of Mr. O’Casey’s 
autobiography, and is very mixed in quality. It describes the 
first twelve years of his life, in something approaching a slum. 
Parts of it are almost unbearably moving. The child suffered 
from an affliction of the eyes, his parents could not afford to 
give him proper treatment, and the injunctions of hospital 
doctors were overborne—to his great hurt—by the demands of 
school teachers and clergymen. Some of the passages in this 
book in which he describes how—against such odds—blind- 
ness was combated are almost too painful to read. There are 
as well several objective passages—one, in particular, describing 
a fight between schoolboys, another about a Jewish window- 
mender—which are perfect in their kind. A minority of pages, 
composed in a rhapsodical mixture of prose and verse, is 
merely embarrassing. The effect of the book as a whole is, 
despite them, highly impressive. 

Mr. Healy’s book is a memorial to the division of the 
Irish Bar with which most of the famous names of Irish law 
are associated. It is written without artifice, does not pretend 
to be more than an informal chronicle of the author’s expet- 
ences, and is entirely delightful to read. No book dealing with 
any phase of Irish life that has been published in recent yeafs 
contains so many entertaining anecdotes and sketches. It caf 
be recommended with confidence to everyone but the 
irretrievably earnest reader. D. H. VW 
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PAUL RODZIANKO 


“No one, in Russia or elsewhere, is likely to 
live a life so full of colour, of excitement and 
Jeasure, and at the same time of artistic culture, 
as was his.” —The Times. 


Very fully illustrated 12s. 6d. net 


THIS IS GERMANY 


C. W. DOMVILLE-FIFE 
Foreword by LORD QUEENBOROUGH 
A very full and impartial investigation of the 
social structure of the Third Reich; the effects 


and repercussions of the Nazi regime on Home, 
Education and Industry. 


With photographs of pariicular interest. 
12s. 6d. net, 


Prospectuses of the above are available. 
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Some Thoughts for a Time of Crisis 


By Canon F. R. Barry -~— - - 2/-net 
(Author of THE RELEVANCE OF CHRISTIANITY) 


IN these days of anxiety, insecurity and sense of 
impending crisis there is a great and urgent need 
that the Christian message to Democracy should 
be proclaimed. 
“Nobody can see far ahead; none can tell what 
~ may be required of him a year, a month, or even 
a week hence. But that must not be an excuse 
for drifting in paralysed and resentful inactivity.” 
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SURGEONS 
ALL 


The story of a thousand and one surgeons 


by 


HARVEY GRAHAM 


In his foreword 


Oliver St. J. Gogarty 


SAYS: 


“ THIS IS THE BEST BOOK ON SURGERY 

I HAVE EVER READ. I AGREE WITH 

EVERY WORD OF IT. 

This book is not a text-book. That is one of the 

reasons it is so good. It is a history of surgery 

from the dawn of man to the present day and an 

instructive forecast of the future. 

The whole world-wide history of surgery is herein 

detailed, and I can no more imagine a livelier or 

wittier and yet learned style of writing than that 

with which the author is endowed. 

The twenty-four astonishing plates would assure 

the success of any book they illustrated.” 

With 24 Illustrations, Bibliography and Index. 
18s. net 
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tale of valour, enterprise, endurance 
fessional skill.” 


Fully Illustrated. 


12s. 6d. net 
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FICTION 


By KATE O’BRIEN 
(The Hogarth 


Goodbye to Berlin. By Christopher Isherwood. 


Press. 7s. 6d.) 
Impromptu In Moribundia. By Patrick Hamilton. (Constable. 
7s. 6d.) 


(Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Kind Relations. 
(Michael 


The Perplexed Heart. 
Joseph. 7s. 6d.) 
Tuts week’s four novels provide, in their differentiated matters 
and manners, a fairly gocd cross-section view of the seven- 
and-sixpenny-fiction-reading public. From Mr. Isherwood’s 
“JT am a camera with its shutter open” we travel through 
Mr. Hamilton’s unexacting satire and Mr. Liddell’s “ Cook and 
Nannie ” nostalgia to Miss du Maurier’s shameless, forever 
popular “‘ My gallant sweet ’—I heard Neil murmur.” You 
pays your money and you takes your choice, but it is a fact 
that if you have a vestige of judgement your three half-crowns 

will go on the “camera with its shutter open.” 


Mr. Isherwood has brought to something like perfection the 
laconic and unemotional selectiveness of the camera. He 
swings his lens and refrains from running commentary. That 
is to say, if there is a joke in what he catches it is in it—it is 
not spoken “ off”; if there is an emotion, the film takes its 
shadow and the camera-man finds nothing of his own to say. 
For this relief much thanks. It is a beautiful, quick way of 
record, and the care and passion which lie behind its present 
state of accomplishment deserve the highest praise. 


I do not think that criticism nowadays is sufficiently 
generous to the pains and virtues of technique. We are 
forever praising the blundering “ masterpieces” of would-be 
writers who, having, let us concede, something or other to 
say, do not appreciate that that condition is the common lot— 
but that the saying again of these oft-said things is the real 
issue—at which the business of being a writer begins. 
Reviewers of fiction must know very well that until a writer's 
manner is immediately recognisable it is senseless to give 
excited tongue after his matter. We do not mistake a Picasso 
woman for a Matisse, or a Utrillo landscape for a John Nash 
—and that is why these people are better painters than a 
thousand others. A woman, a landscape, a_ street-scene— 
novelists are for ever handling these materials, and we recog- 
nise them, more or less, when presented, but how often 
by that signed exactitude of personal vision which, say, Henry 
James gave, or Turgenev? An artist is only important once 
he has reached idiosyncrasy. He can become a very bad 
artist through ill-chosen idiosyncrasy, but he will be none at 
all until it signs his work. 


The other night at a party someone forced me to answer a 
lot of difficult questions in a Literary Confessions album. In 
party spirit I made some wild shots. One query was: Name 
a great writer who lacked style. I named Walt Whitman, 
and was bored with myself afterwards because Whitman is 
so recognisable and so open to parody—the latter is an essen- 
tial mark of the significant writer—that he can almost be said 
to have style. Certainly he has a style. And Christopher 
Isherwood is significant among contemporary writers of fiction 
in that’ he has a style—eliminatory, graceful, loose-running— 
at which he has worked with the restraint and passion which 
alone secure such a possession. 


For the manner of Goodbye to Berlin, therefore, there can 
be nothing but praise, but whether the content is consistently 
worth the beautiful work expended is a question. Certainly 
I think that looked back on as a whole it is—the 
impression left of the rakish, feverish tragedy of a 
doomed city is grave and clear—but while reading the book 
one was wearied sometimes by sustained close-ups of sma/l 
neuroses. However, if On Ruegen Island does not seem en- 
tirely worth its own technical brilliance, and if The Novaks 
is also somewhat unsatisfactory, The Landauers is beautiful, 
all the part called A Berlin Diary is as easy to read as it is 
vitally effective to the book’s design—and Sally Bowles is 
here, Sally Bowles, first published last year, and now, at second 
reading, claiming all over again the warm, particular praise 
and gratitude which only such perverse perfection can evoke. 


By Robert Liddell. 
By Angela du Maurier. 


Impromptu In Moribundia is a satirical commentary on our 
times and customs which many people will find clever, I 





suppose, but which seemed to me both schoolboyish and 
démodé, It is surely somewhat dowdy now to by; 
heavy artillery against Sir Henry Newbolt, and “ Play up 
up and play the game”? And nearly all the irony js fs 
as dated as that, or, even when topical, too laboured to be 
persevered with. The thought and speech balloons floating 
out of the heads of the Moribundians—you know, about « ne 
sonal freshness” and “waking up tired,” and “ Sloshalt foy 
delicate fabrics ”—is funny enough, perhaps, for 4 piece 
journalism, but is far too superficial and too old a joke toh 
lashed at as it is here. 


Moribundia, I regret to have to tell you, is a hitherto y. 
known planet on to which the narrator of these imprompy 
adventures is shot in a contraption called an asteradio, [tj 
“a land in which the ideals and ideas of our world, th 
striving and subconscious wishes of our time, the fictions api 
figments of our imagination, are calm, cold actuality.” Ty 
capital of this planet-country is called Nwotsemaht—spel j 
backwards, a la Butler, and see where you have got to, Ji 
streets are called Drofxo, Tneger, &c. Really maddening—ay 
to very little purpose. There is some heavy fun about Mor. 
bundian writers called Gnilpik, Wahs, and Silew, and 
believe it or not—Colonel Lovelace’s two best-known lines ar 
printed backwards, for the joke of the thing. I hardly smiled 
once, I think, throughout this book, but neither did I wine 
for us poor moribundian victims. I wonder why on ear) 
Mr. Hamilton has forsaken the grave, good manner of Th 
Midnight Bell and The Siege of Pleasure. 


“The rabbit lay on the table in front of Cook ; it was limp 
but lifelike. In spite of his dread of all dead creatures, Andrew 
ran a finger along its back, and made a small furrow in the fu. 
If he were God he would tell it to rise and run away, whik 
Cook had turned her head.” Now we are six, it will be per. 
ceived, with Mr. Robert Liddell’s Kind Relations. This book 
is of a sort which invariably gives pleasure to a large section d 
English readers. It is about little-boyhood in the English 
countryside during the War of 1914-18. Cousins, mademoi 
elles, kind Nannies and aunts make up its dramatis persona; 
it is humorous, tender and familiar, and the little boy’ 
musings on God or on the birth of kittens are unexceptionabl, 
and are probably accurate memories. Nothing much happen 
Andrew and his baby brother are shifted about, kindly enougl, 
at the convenience of relatives ; they have orthodox fun ani 
troubles, and they fade out with the Armistice. The author’ 
manner of writing is sound enough within a rather wom 
tradition, and if one reader found his attitude to the cent 
character alternatively a shade too lovesick, or too condescent: 
ing, if she felt that the whole book was not good enough 0 
manner to justify a rather tame inspiration, there is, I reped, 
no doubt that Kind Relations should give pleasure to a greil 
number of readers. 


The Perplexed Heart of Miss Angela.du Maurier’s novel 
—one Verona, née Foster, afterwards Harris, afterwards Bilton, 
afterwards what’s-in-a-name—was to my mind to be felicitate, 
from cover to cover, on never seeming to be perplexed at al 
She really had a fine life of her own choosing, and even i 
she did die young of an ’acking corf, as do all ladies of tit 
camellias, she enjoyed herself while the going was good, atl 
left friends to weep for her at her funeral. Miss Angela du 
Maurier does not write very well—this is her first novel, ai 
it is crusted with clichés of thought and phrase-—but she his 
a young gusto for narrative, and such as her convention 


characters are, they have their own conventional lit 
in them. Their emotional goings-on in London, Com 
wall, Venice, &c., have just enough movement and 


colour to convince those thousands of ordinary reades 
on whose notions of a good time and more intimate fantasit 
of uncompassable licence so much of popular fiction is bast 
Verona is every female library reader in dream—the slayer ¢ 
men, who loves because she must, and never loses the love d 
her friends. But there are some young and lively touches # 
the handling of the unreal story, there is something kindly 2 
the author’s inexperienced tone which suggests that a mt 
serious theme might receive just treatment from her. 
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Earthquakes 
and other Earth Movements 


J. MILNE, F.R.S., F.G.S.—Revised by 
A, W. LEE, D.Se., A.R.C.S., D.LC. 


This standard work, which has already 
run into six editions, has heen ably 
revised and re-written by Dr. Lee to 
include the latest developments in 
seismology. 


Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


Principles of 
Economic Sociology 


AS ILLUSTRATED FROM THE BANTU PEOPLES 

D. M. GOODFELLOW, Ph.D., B.Sc. (econ.) 
Late Lecturer of Economics in the Uni- 
versity of Cape Town. 
The author’s objects are first to develop 
an Eeonomie Theory of primitive life ; 
secondly, to show the principles behind 
the making of economic decisions, 
whether among primitive or advanced 


peoples. » 


12s. 6d. net. 


ROUTLEDGE KEGAN PAUL 




















== MUNICH AFTERMATH = 


DOUGLAS REED. 10/6 
(author of Insanity Fair, 


SETON-WATSON. 


Disgrace Abounding. 
10/6) 


Munich and the Dictators.  5/- 


(author of Britain and the Dictators, 12/6) 

F.A. VOIGT. Munich and After. 10/- 
(author of Unto Casar, 10/-) 

GRAHAM HUTTON. Danubian Destiny. 7/€ 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 





Booksellers since 1790, 


| 
q 





477 OXFORD ST. .—=—l 





WESTMINSTER. (Vic. 0283.) 8/6, 6/6, 4/6, & 2/6, bookable. 


8.30; Matinees Wed. and Sat., 2.30. 
(UNTIL MARCH 18th) 


BERNARD SHAW’S 


THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA 


“The Best Comedy in Town’”—The Observer. 


Evenings, 








CHAMBERS'S 
JOURNAL 


Mareh Is. net 


KIPLING’S 
BoOVHOwn 





BY HIS SISTER 


“Beautifully and Expressively Done.”—Sunday Times. 


OH, DOCTOR! MY FEET! 
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A new novel of a pioneer family by the 
author of “ A Lantern in Her Hanc.” 


SONG OF YEARS 


by BESS STREETER ALDRICH 


‘¢ |... the author recounts a simple and human love story that, 
like the times in which it was played, was full of hopes and 
fears but, like the men who fought with such singleness of 
purpose, won through to peace and its own reward at last.’’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. 8/6 


THE SHOP OF DREAMS 


By Charles Hanson Towne. <A charming bookshop is the back- 
ground for this delightful novelette and the excellent illustra- 
tions by Reginald Birch perfectly capture the spirit of the 


author’s pages. 5/- 
THE WONDER OF WORDS 
By Isaac Goldberg. ‘‘ . his work might serve as a first 


textbook for those contemplating a scientific study of etymology. 
But he presumes no previous knowledge, and his wit and light- 
ness of touch illuminate the path for the student and the dilet- 
tante alike.’’—Times Literary Supplement, Illustrated. 15/- 


FRANCE OVERSEAS: A Study of 


| Modern Imperialism 


By Herbert Ingram Priestley. ‘‘ . very carefully arranged 
so as to exhibit both the growth of the French colonial empire 
and the development of the French colonial idea.’’—Times 
Literary Supplement. Maps. 25/- 


MANUAL OF SEDIMENTARY 
PETROGRAPHY 


By W. C. Krumbein and F. J. Pettijohn. Practically the only 
complete treatment of sedimentary petrography written from 
the analytical point of view. A useful reference book for re- 
search workers in sediments and oilfield laboratory workers 


as well as soil scientists and ceramists. Illustrated. 30/- 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
ANCIENT WORLD 

By Charles E. Smith and P. G. Moorhead. A survey of the 


history of antiquity from the rise of civilization in the Nile and 
Tigris-Kuphrates valleys to the early Middle Ages. With an 
authoritative economic and social eonditions, 
literature, art, religion and science. Instead of ending with the 
reign of Constantine, the work deals with the end of the Empire 
in the West, the triumph of Christianity, and the Germanic 
migrations. 16/- 


NURSERY SCHOOL EDUCATION 


3y J. C. Foster and M. L. Mattson. Based on a thorough study 
of the research and literature dealing with the pre-school child 
as well as a long experience in a successful nursery school, this 
book offers up-te-date treatment of the function, procedure, 
methods and equipment of the modern nursery 
Twenty-one photographs accompany the text. 


discussion of 


school. 


10/6 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR FUN 


AND MONEY 


By A. Frederick Collins. A brief history of photography fol- 
lowed by an outline of the optical principles involved and a 
description of lenses, filters and accessories, the construction anid 
working of the shutters, the purposes and uses of diaphragms 
three-colour photography and motion pictures. 


Illustrated. 10/6 


and stops, 


Py Dudley J. Morton, M.D. This helpful and informative book 
reviews the present situation in regard to the care of the feet, 
language the reasons for most foot 
hope to thousands of sufferers. 
Illustrated. §/- 
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CAN YOU THINK? 
A Game to Test Your Logic 


3v Doris Webster. A unique little volume which, by the ques 
tion and answer method of analysis, reveals the way your own 
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particular mind works. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE TAYLORS OF ONGAR 
By Doris Mary Armitage 


Ann and Jane Taylor’s great-great niece has put together 
a pleasant little book (Cambridge: Heffer, 10s. 6d.) about those 
ladies whose verses for children delighted Walter Scott and 
still amuse the nursery. Miss Armitage has drawn upon 
family records to supplement Isaac Taylor’s well-known 
account of his parents and sisters, and she reproduces portraits 
and views of the Taylors’ homes at Lavenham, Colchester and 
Ongar. Ann and Jane, the eldest of a family of eleven, were 
the daughters of the Rev. Isaac Taylor, a competent engraver 
who became a country minister and educated his own children 
as well as his flock. The Taylors may be said in truth to 
have cultivated the Muses on a little oatmeal; they were all 
authors and artists, and their modest household was a literary 
resort. Ann’s verses, added to what he had heard of her from 
friends, inspired an unknown Nonconformist minister to 
propose to her by letter before he had seen her, and the 
marriage that followed was a complete success. Students of 
heredity should note the Taylor family, in which the three 
generations with which Miss’ Armitage deals all had strong 
artistic leanings, while the next two generations, not mentioned 
by her, have produced several well-known architects and 
Canon Isaac Taylor, of Stanford Rivers, who virtually founded 
the study of place-names. 


THE NAZI SPY CONSPIRACY IN AMERICA 
By Leon G. Turrou and David G. Wittels 


Mr. Turrou was a G-Man who was set on the trail of the 
Nazi spies in America and, just before their trial, left the 
service to tell the story (Harrap, 8s. 6d.) to an interested 
public. This is not the place to comment on Mr. Turrou’s 
conduct ; that was abundantly done at the time, but what- 
ever views we may have on that point need not prevent us 
from enjoying one of the best thrillers of the year. Told in 

_a style whose Oppenheim slickness we presumably owe to 
Mr. Wittels, the fantastic tale moves with the speed of a well- 
directed film. As in a film, speed sometimes makes it 
difficult to follow the ins-and-outs of the plot, but that is pro- 
bably due to the professional imbecility of spies. Their 
improvident conduct, the risks they take for such worthless 
and ill-rewarded secrets, are the real mystery of the craft. 
However, it is not for the reader to complain. We have 
beautiful blonde spies, fantastic plots like the attempt to pass 
as an Under-Secretary of State, codes in match-boxes and 
messages put in the advertisement columns of that imper- 
fectly Aryan journal the New York Times. A doctor col- 
lecting dossiers on the Jewish peril in America for Dr. 
Goebbels has to think again when confronted with a female 
accomplice who has told all, and so on. For persons bored 
with the fictional versions of these tales, this narrative has 
special charms. It is also good reading for persons terrified 
of German efficiency. The real hero in the background is 
surely that Dundee postman who spotted that Mrs. Jordan 
got a very varied mail for a Dundee hairdresser, and thus 
began the unravelling of the net. How could the master- 
minds in Berlin know that in Scotland the Postman Always 
Looks Twice? 


ABBOTS BROMLEY 


By Marcia Alicia Rice 


Miss Rice’s book (Shrewsbury: Wilding, 7s. 6d.) is a good 
example of the parish history that combines scholarly re- 
search with intimate knowledge of the place and its local 
legends. Abbots Bromley, in Staffordshire, is now known 
mainly for the Woodard Girls’ School, over which Miss 
Rice presided for many years. Before the railway age it was 
a market town, as the old town ha!l and market-house show, 
and in the middle ages it was an appendage of the great 
abbey at Burton, a few miles away. Mary Queen of Scots 
stayed at the manor house for a few hours in 1586 on her 
way to Chartley, as an inscribed window, now in the Stafford 
museum, records. No other event in national history seems 
to have affected Abbots Bromley, but the local material here 
collected in abundance will have its value for residents. 
Students of folk dancing should note the three elaborate 
chapters on the Horn Dance performed every September by 
twelve men carrying reindeer antlers; it was known to Dr. 
Plot, the seventeenth-century antiquary, and is doubtless much 
older than his time. Miss Rice reminds us that H. F. Cary, 
the translator of Dante, was once vicar of Abbots Bromley ; 
she has, too, a useful account of old trades and sports. The 
work is wel! illustrated. 





THE MARCH MAGAZINES 


The Nineteenth Century opens with a frank and inter: 
article by Mr. W. L. Burn on “ The Future of the —— 
tive Party.” He thinks that “the orthodox of the 

been unable to produce a Conservatism suited to the for 
and domestic needs of Britain as a democratic State,” burt 
nevertheless, for lack of any practicable alternative, «jz hay 
still some period of continued success ahead thanks t « 
cushion of urban and middle-class opinion.” Lord 
derry, writing on “Bombing from the Air,” defends hime 
against the charge that his proposal to retain bombey for 
police action “was either a cause of the failure of the pj 
armament Conference or of the failure to abolish mili, 
aviation.” He says very truly that other Powers caused 4 





least as much trouble as we did over our draft Conventin No 


The Round Table opens with an urgent plea for compu 
sory service, under the heading of “ Man Power and the Wy 
Peril”; it suggests that the French resent our adherence j 
the voluntary principle. The following article on “jp, 
British Commonwealth After Munich” expresses the nee 
for co-operative action against a common danger. An Amey. 
can contributor holds that the President “is seeking to op, 
bat the totalitarian States by every means available short ¢ 
force” ; how far the American public is with him is anoth 
question. A valuable article on the “Problems of Britis 
West Africa” shows that the native produce market is poy 
controlled by large British buyers ; prices have fallen heayih 
causing native discontent and seriously reducing the Custon; 
revenue on which health and other services depend. 

In the Fortnightly Mr. Austin Hopkinson argues thy 
‘“* National Service Needs National Leaders,” but, while djs. 
satisfied with the Cabinet, he finds himself unable to suggey 
new Ministers who would do better. Professor Eme 
Barker discusses the value of “Community Centres aj 
Circles,” especially on the new housing estates. Mr. Horsf! 
Carter laments “The Calvary of Spain” in a bitter article: 
he blames Great Britain and France for the triumph ¢ 
General Franco, who, he predicts, will set up an intoleray 
Fascist rule. 

In the Contemporary Mr. Wedgwood Benn, as the result ¢ 
a recent tour, describes “ Germany’s Eastern Neighbours” ; x 
thinks that Germany for the moment aims at gaining tri 
and creating “a buffer belt” against Russia, but not as yet x 
war. Sir Arnold Wilson, discussing “The Suez Cand’ 
would have the waterway internationalised or placed unde 
Egyptian control, in either case with free passage for all ships; 
his comparison with Panama is hardly fair, as that canal ha 
a strategic value for the United States. 

In the National Sir Edward Grigg emphasises “ The In. 
portance of the Army,” which, he thinks, has been neglected 
in the rearmament plans. He would have national militay 
service, to impress Europe with our determination to hol 
our own. Sir Cecil Clementi, under the head of “Chim 
Sorrows,” blames the Chinese Government for blowing w 
the dykes of the Yellow River last June to stop a Japanes 
advance; an area as large as England was thus “rendered 
sterile for a generation or more, and this means famine.” M: 
Daniel Davies, in an instructive article on “ Safety in Col 
Mines,” ho!ds that the miners are at fault in neglecting w 
inspect the pits, as they are entitled by law to do. 

World Review opens with an article by its editor, M. 
Vernon Bartlett, on the Spanish affair, A Spanish co- 
tributor, unnamed, declares that the Spanish Republi 
governed as badly as the Monarchy before it ; he seems doutt 
ful whether General Franco can be trusted to open a new and 
less corrupt era. On the other hand, Mr. John Marks, frei 
from “ White Snain,” takes a more hopeful view of tk 
General’s chances. 

Blackwood’s contains a vivid account by a machine-gu 
officer, Mr. Douglas Hallam, of the fighting conditions 2 
Anzac in the spring of 1915. Major Davison-Houston ¢ 
scribes a recent railway journey from Vladivostok under tht 
title of “Siberian Picnic”; the conditions still seem to & 
very primitive. “ Bartimeus” gives an amusing account of! 
motor caravan tour with his daughter in the West of Ireland, 
where he found entrancing scenery and delightful people. 

Chambers’s Fournal is notable for “Some Childhood 
Memories of Rudyard Kipling” by his sister, Mrs. A. M 
Fleming. He and she were for six years in the care of # 
unsympathetic aunt at Southsea, while their parents wert i 
India, and Mrs. Fleming’s account of their unhappiness 5 
almost as bitter as Kipling’s own. Afterwards the mothe! 
took them to the edge of Epping Forest, where their cousil 
now Lord Baldwin, shared their rural adventures and “00 
became the wildest of the three.” Miss Amy Johnson, co 








tinuing “ The World’s Sky-roads,” describes the eastern rout 
to Cape Town. 
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